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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—— 
E have dealt elsewhere with the death of the Emperor Francis 
Joseph of Austria, and will only say here that the House 
of Hapsburg cannot be said to have gone down in glory.—The 
assumption that it has gone down is, we think, fully justified.— 
When the full history of the Austrian side of the war comes to be 
told, it will be found that the Austrian Government throughout the 
past two years has been little more than a huge murder machine. 
In Italian Tirol, in Trieste, in Bosnia and Herzegovina, in Dalmatia, 
in Croatia, in Bohemia, in Transylvania, in the Bukovina, and in 
a dozen other provinces, the hangman and the firing party have 
been perpetually at work. As far as can be gathered, one of the 
few things in which the late Emperor took a personal interest was 
the destruction of these so-called traitors, and the decimation of 
mutinous battalions of Slavs, Italians, or Rumanians who dared 
to remember the ties of race rather than those of slavish devotion 
to a monarchy which had so cften spurned them. 


If a new Isaiah were to arise among us, surely he would depict the 
entry of the shade of Francis Joseph into the underworld in much 
the same words as he used to the King of Babylon :— 


“Hell from ben-ath is moved for thee to meet thee at thy coming : 
it stirreth up the dead for thee, even all the chief ones of the earth ; 
it hath raised up from their thrones all the kings of the nations. All 
they shall answer and say unto thee, Art thou also become weak as we ? 
art thou become like unto us? Thy pomp is brought down to hell, 
and the noise of thy viols: the worm is spread under thee, and worms 
cover thee. How art thou fallen from heaven, O day star, son of the 
morning ! how art thou cut down to the ground, which didst lay low the 
nations! . . They that see thee shall narrowly look upon thee, 
they shall consider thee, saying, Is this the man that made the earth to 
tremble, that did shake kingdoms; that made the world as a wilderness, 
and overthrew the cities thereof ; that let not loose his prisoners to their 
home ? All the kings of the nations, all of them, sleep in glory, every 
one in his own house. But thou art cast forth away from thy sepulchre 
like an abominable branch, clothed with the slain, that are thrust 
through with the sword, that go down to the stones of the pit; as a 
carcase trodden under foot. Thou shalt not be joined with them in burial, 
because thou hast destroyed thy land, thou hast slain thy people ; the 
seed of evil-doers shall not be named for ever.” 


The most important piece of war news recorded during the week 
is the capture of Monastir, which took place on Sunday last. Whether 
the statement is true that the Bulgarian losses in the battle were 
thirty thousand men, and that one thousand Germans were taken 
alive, and further that there were great losses in artillery and 
munitions, we do not know. In any case itis clear that the enemy 
suffered very severely, and that our gain, both morally and 
Strategically, is of great importance. 


One has only to look at the map to see why Monastir has always 
played so great a part in Balkan affairs, or to study history and 
tradition to realize why the problem of its possession so greatly 
inflames Bulgars, Serbs, and Greeks, and why it has come to be 
considered the key of Macedonia. One strange thing about it is 
that it has always been a place of unassimilated nationalities. 
St. Paul no doubt found there Greeks, Jews, and Albanians, or 
whatever was the fashionable name then for the indigenous 
inhabitants, living side by side in ethnologically water-tight 


| less than seven fighting days in it. 





compartments. In any case the Serbs have now got it once again, 
and ur.der conditions which we trust will make it their own for ever. 


To the Bulgarians, if they have any power of thinking left, their 
defeat here must appear of the blackest ill-omen. If they were 
wise they would even now throw over the worthless monarch who 
has made them tread the dark path that leads to misery and destruc- 
tion and would retrace their steps; but there is practically no hope of 
their doing this. Their Turkish conquerors taught them to use 
the drug of fatalism, and they canmot now be expected to save 
themselves by a bold remedy. They will go to their doom in dour 
despair. We are sincerely sorry, for the Bulgarians had high quali- 
ties; but no nation ever more deliberately cut its own throat. 
The strategic possibilities opened up by the conquest of Monastir 
cannot be discussed in public. We can only express the hope that 
the Allies are in sufficient strength to make use of them. 


If the news from the South Balkans is good, that from the North 
is bad. We regret to record that the Germans are making rapid 
progress south-east of the Carpathians, and that the waves of 
invasion, so far from being stayed, are overflowing the dykes. 
Thursday’s news shows that not only was the important city of 
Craiova occupied by the Germans on Tuesday, but, what is a great 
deal worse—cities can be taken and retaken—that the Rumanian 
army on the Cerna has been placed in a very perilous position by 
the German push. 





But even if things are really as bad in Rumania as they look at 
the moment, it is absurd to talk as if the intervention of our latest 
Ally had been a blow rather than a benefit to the common cause. 
Unquestionably it has been a benefit. The six hundred thousand 
or so men out of whom their German leaders have been getting 
every ounce cf effort during the past month have been taken from 
other parts of the line and have been spent with appalling prodigality. 
The surrenders of territory and men on the Somme and the Ancre, 
and still more the victory at Monastir, are due not less surely 
because indirectly to German preoccupations elsewhere. It may 
well turn out in the end that though the Germans have secured a 
victory in Rumania, they have secured it at too big a price. Mean- 
while the overrunning of a part of Rumania has not involved the 
destruction of the State or of its chief armies. We have seen how 
the Serbians have “‘ come again "’—why not the Rumanians? To 
speak as if all were lost because Bucharest is threatened would be a 
capital error in military and political diagnosis. 


On the Western front there has been little to report during the 
week other than the cleaning up and consolidating of the battlefields 
of the Ancre. The more that splendid victory is looked at the more 
satisfactory it becomes. The main fact of course is the capture of 
nearly seven thousand unwounded prisoners in a battle which had 
In addition to this, the positions 
They are the stepping- 


gained possess great tactical advantages. 
As for the 


stones from which we shall yet rise to higher things. 
men, they are daily self-surpassed. 


Where all units have acted splendidly one may yet fairly single 
out the Naval Division for special mention. It was they who took 
the German front line from Beaumont-Hamel to the Ancre, and, 
later on, the village of Beaucourt. What makes the heroism and 
fine soldiering of the Naval Division so particularly gratifying is 
that they never got their chance either at Antwerp or even at 
Gallipoli. Now they have fully come by their own as land fighters. 
No one will ever want to chaff them again, though it was always very 
kindly chaff, about their strange seafaring ways—their methods of 
saluting, their whistles instead of words of command, and their 
other maritime habits. 





We record with deep regret that the largest ship that ever flew 
the Red Ensign, once the White Star liner ‘ Britannic,’ and then 
the British hospital ship of the same name, was sunk by a mine or 
torpedo on Tuesday, November 21st, in the Zea Channel—1.e., in the 
strait between the island of Zea and the mainland of Attica. 
Fortunately no wounded were on board. We are glad to say that 
the great majority of the hospital staff and the crew were saved, and 
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that probably not more than fifty lives in all were lost. If the 
ship was torpedoed, no warning apparently was given before this act 
of barbarity was eommitted. When ene reads the doseriptions ef 
this wonderful and beautiful piece of naval architecture (48,000 
gross tonnage), one cannot help being deeply moved at the thought 
ef her destruction, especially as she was sailing under the 
Red Cross, and so should have received the respect even of our 
enemies. 


We may, however, console ourselves with the thought that the 
Germans have in existence three bigger ships, and that out 
of these we can make good the losses of the ‘ Britannic’ and the 
‘Lusitania.’ And here we may suggest that it might be as well to 
warn all persons concerned that any one, no matter how high his 
station, who gives or executes orders for the destruction of these 
ships before the war is completed will be tried by Court-Martial for 
such offence. We are not going to allow a miscarriage of the policy 
ef “ton for ton” owing to some act of commercial hara-kiri. 





The chief event in Greece during the week has been the removal 
ef the enemy Ministers from Athens. Last Sunday Admiral du 
Fournet invited them to leave Greece by Wednesday. On Wed- 
nesday, aceordingly, the Ministers of Germany, Austria, Turkey, 
and Bulgaria were deported in one of the steamers seized by the 
Allies, ‘The Greek Crown Council had decided that it was impossible 
to prevent this from being done. As the German Minister had 
threatened that Greek vessels conveying Greek troops to the National 
Army would be torpedoed, ‘he had in effect declared war on New 
Greece. The Greek Government have so far refused to hand over 
the military material demanded by the Allies in compensation for 
that which was delivered to the Bulgarians. It is said that M. 
Briand has ‘telegraphed to King Constantine recommending both 
a reconciliation between him and M. Venizelos and a declaration 
of war against Bulgaria. 


The British, French, and Italian Governments have most wisely 
backed up the protest of Russia against the creation of the new 
kingdom of Poland. It is pointed out in a joint manifesto that 
the employment of the inhabitants of a conquered territory as 
soldiers is not rendered legal by merely proclaiming that the form of 
government in that territory has been changed, and that the change 
of government during the war is itself an illegal act. The Central 
Powers are condemned for having thus offended against ‘‘ the most 
elementary principle of justice and morality.” The manifesto 
inferentially confirms the promises of the Tsar to the Poles, and 
proves that the whole Polish problem is, as the Russian papers 
observe, not merely a Russian domestic question but essentially an 
international one. 


The arming of merchant vessels against submarines was the 

subject of an interesting letter in the J'imes of Friday week. From 
what the writer of the letter says, it is plain that vessels armed 
with guns have an enormously greater chance of escape than un- 
armed vessels. But the writer suggests that guns pointing aft 
are not enough; there should also be a gun in the bows to fire 
ahead, so that a merchantman could continue to fire while attempt- 
ing to ram a submarine. We are certain that properly to arm 
merchantmen will go a long way towards meeting the submarine 
peril. A submarine is like a tiger; it wants to kill, but it will 
avoid being attacked if it can. Armed merchantmen will always 
be treated with considerable respect, and of course the mercantile 
marine has aa immemorial right to defend itself. 
In an “interview” published in the New York Times the new 
German Secretary for Foreign Affairs, speaking of armed merchant 
vessels, said: “ As the armament of several British ships has been 
used for attack, contrary to the British declaration, and it has, 
therefore, endangered the lives of crews and passengers, of course 
these ships cannot be considered as peaceful trade boats.” He 
then proceeded to announce in effect that “armed” vessels in 
future will be attacked without warning, and had the effrontery to 
declare that German submarines were only conducting a cruiser 
warfare in “ punctilious compliance with international law.” The 
New York correspondent of the Times remarks on this that Wash- 
ington fears “ that a new submarine crisis is at hand.” We should 
say that it has already arrived, or rather that it never ceased to 
exist. The Washington correspondent of the Morning Post tells us 
that Mr. Wilson is more greatly concerned about this submarine 
question than about any other question he has dealt with. 
He is in the dark as to German intentions, and only knows that 
Germany is feverishly constructing a large fleet of super-sub- 
marines. But he and his advisers suspect that Germany means 
to break loose from all restraints, 





Regulations for the control of food were issued on Thursda; 
weok in the form of an addition to the Regulations for the Defence 
of the Realm. The powers»are vested in the Board of Trade, and 
are directed towards preventing waste; restricting sales; pre. 
scribing the nature of manufactured articles ; regulating distribution, 
prices, and market operations; and keeping lists of stock in hand, 
Persons who resist the orders of the Board of Trade will be guilty 
of a summary offence, and will be liable to imprisonment, with or 
without hard labour, for six months, or to a fine not exceeding 
£100, or to both. Warnings have already been issued to traderg 
against hoarding white flour, and a return of stocks of potatoes 
has been demanded. 


A correspondent described in the Times of Friday week the 
nature of “straight-run” flour, of which all our loaves in future 
are to be made. Hitherto the results of the several processes of 
milling have been separated, and different grades-of ficur have been 
produced by various combinations of these results. In future all 
the results are to be combined—“ straight+un” into a common 
receiver. The grade of flour thus produced will be something lees 
refined and luxurious than the finest that could be produced before, 
but it will be much better than the lower grades that uscd to be 
sold. Every one will get a thoroughly wholerome and nutritious 
bread. There will be no room for manipulation. 


In the debate on food contro! in the House of Commons on 
Thursday week both Sir John Simon and Mr. Churchill, from 
different points of view, laid the blame for the present situation on 
the Government. Sir John Simon, while praising Mr. Runciman, 
attacked the War Office for having taken away essential labour. 
The Boards of Trade and Agriculture should have equal powers 
with the War Office as to the retention or withdrawal of men from 
essential industries. In other words, Sir John Simon blamed 
conscription. Mr. Churchill, on the other hand, could find no fault 
with conscription. Compulsory service made for a wise control; 
it was the indiscriminate business of voluntary recruiting which 
had depleted essential industries of labour. Nevertheless the 
Government had been greatly to blame for their delay in bringing 
forward the proposals for food control. The Government had 
to be “ driven inch by inch.” He predicted that everything would 
have to be managed by the State, that ration tickets would have 
to be introduced, and that wniversal service would have to be 
instituted for industry as well as for the Army. Mr. Runciman 
said that the diversion of tonnage to the service of the Army and 
Navy was the chief explanation of the shortage in ships. The true 
proportions of the submarine danger were shown by the fact that 
the insurance scheme was solvent on a one per cent. basis. 


On Friday, November 17th, the Times published a letter from 
a distinguished body of anti-suffragists, headed by Lord Cromer, 
placing on record their belief that for practical purposes there are 
only two alternatives in regard to Votes for Women. One is to 
maintain the existing law, under which women are unable to 
vote at the election of Members of Parliament. The other is to 
sanction universal sufirage for all men and all women. The 
adoption of the latter course would, they state, involve increasing 
the electorate from some seven or eight millions to about twenty- 
four or twenty-five millions, of whom more than half would be 
women, their majority amounting, it is believed, to one willion 
three hundred and fifty thousand. 





The publication of this letter gives us an opportunity once 
more to make our own view on the matter clear. In the first 
place, we desire to express our entire agreement with the signa- 
tories to the letter when they say that the question of Woman 
Suffrage cannot be decided by the present Parliament, but only 
by one chosen by voters who have had the problem directly before 
them, or else by means of the Referendum. Personally we should 
prefer so vast a change to be first passed by Parliament and then 
submitted to the electorate as a whole for their assent or dis- 
approval. On the merits we are now as before against the exten- 
sion of ‘the suffrage to women. We should therefore feel no 
slight relief if we learnt that the majority of women no longer 
asked for the franchise, but were content to exercise their influence 
indirectly rather than directly—for surely no one can now doubt 
the enormous indirect influence which is wielded by women. 


If, however, a majority of the women of this country press strongly 
for the vote, and if a large number of the male electors are m 
agreement with them or neutral, then we are bound to say that 
we should not hold it wise to disturb and disunite the country 
by fighting the matter @ outrance. There are certain causes 
in regard to which we would accept. no compromise, and would 
fight for them to the last ditch. Chief of such causes are the 
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maintenance of Compulsory Service and Compulsory Training for 
aii able-bodied citizens ; the enforcement of the principle of “ One 
vote one value”; and the prevention, through the Referendum, 
ef democracy being hamstrung by the caucus and the party 


manipulation of representative government. 


We admit that before the war we should have placed, and indeed 
did place, Female Suffrage in the catalogue of ‘no compromise ” 
gubjects. The war, however, has modified our view by altering our 
belief that some fundamental difference of opinion might arise 
between the sexes upon an issue where action must be confined to 
the male—i.e., military action. Our acknowledgment of mistake 
here does not of course exhaust our objections to Votes for Women, 
but, rightly or wrongly, it does in our opinion render them non- 
fundamental. 


As to the question of Manhood Suffrage, we have always been in 
its favour, provided of course it was accompanied by an equal 
distribution of electoral power. Our argument here has been 
that we accept demecracy as the best and surest basis for govern- 
ment, and that democracy involves Manhood Suffrage and cannot 
properly be maintained on a modified household qualification. 
That is too unscientific even for the British Constitution. Besides, 
its practical effect is to make the uneducated voter obtain his vote 
more easily and quickly than the educated. The young men of 
the Isbouring class marry earlier than the young men of the middle 
and upper classes, and the only people who can get a vote, except 
by a side-wind, are householders. 


Our desire to render democracy complete through Manhood 
Suffrage is enforced by the application of Compulsory Service. To 
make a man fight for the State and not give him his proper and just 
share in the control of that State would be a gross injustice. We 
intend, therefore, to do all we can to support Manhood Suffrage, 
provided that it is accompanied by a proper redistribution scheme, 
and by a scheme for submitting laws of the first importance 
to the veto of the people as a whole. We are not frightened 
by the big numbers of the electorate, for it is notorious that big 
constituencies are less easily manipulated by the professional 
politician than small ones. We confess, however, that we are 
perturbed by the notion of women voters being in so considerable 
a majority as they probably would be if we had both Manhood and 
Womanhood Suffrage. That is unquestionably one of the problems 
which will have to be very carefully considered if there is a real 
and not merely a sectional demand for the suffrage. Happily, 
the responsibility for finding a solution does not rest with the 
opponents of the suffrage, but with those who advocate it. 


A correspondent gave in the Times of Tuesday some details as to 
the employment of British prisonersin Germany. She saw prisoners 
doing all the work of farms with the help of only a few women. 
Cne landowner in Mecklenburg boasted that at last he had been 
able to make the roads he needed by employing Russian prisoners. 
There is generally one armed guard to every ten prisoners, but in 
many cases single prisoners work without any guard at all. Lan- 
guage presents no great difficulty, as the guards carry phrase- books. 
But as a matter of fact the prisoners pick up enough knowledge 
of German quite quickly. The pay used to be threepence a day, 
but has been raised to sevenpence, in addition to the food and 
housing. The chief security is that the men know that they are 
better off than they would be in prison. It is surely time, in view 
of such evidence as this, that we overcame the quite inadequate 
objections that prisoners could not be widely employed here because 
of the difficulty of guarding them and conversing with them. 


We are glad to say, however, that a small beginning has already 
been made here with the employment of prisoners on the land, 
and we are certain that it will spread till the practice becomes 
general. This was announced by Mr. Hope in the House of Commons 
on Tuesday. Employers will be allowed to engage the services of 
small bodies of prisoners, and will be responsible for their custody, 
housing, and feeding. A Special Committee at the War Office will 
have charge of prisoners’ labour. A greater scheme meanwhile is 
being considered for the employment of large numbers of prisoners on 
land acquired for the purpose. This means segregation, whereas 
in France there has been no difficulty in scattering the prisoners 
about the farms. The prisoner's good conduct saves him from 
the devastating monotony of a prison, and he knows it. There is, 


moreover, a freemasonry of the land, and employer and employed 
toon find a common interest and even a sympathy in watching 
the progress of their work and gathering the fruits of their labour. 
“Pas de plaintes,” was the typical answer—sufficient if laconic—of 
the French peasants who were asked whether they were satisfied 
with the German labour allotted to them. 











On the subject of prisoners we wish to repeat what we have 
said before about civilian prisoners. We think that here there 
should Be a wholesale exchange irrespective of numbers. The men we 
would send back to Germany—and we would send only those who 
wish to go—would not be valuable military material. They are 
already mostly broken men. Further, they would be so many 
extra mouths for the enemy to feed. The condition of civilian 
prisoners in every belligerent country is, we do not hesitate to say, 
appalling. Of course we do our best for them here, but the inevit- 
able conditions of their confinement are shattering to the mind. 
And their only crime in many cases is that they failed to get out of 
the country quickly enough when war was declared. Two years’, 
three years’, four years’ (or whatever it may be) confinement for 
missing a train! The whole thing is utterly humiliating and 
repugnant, and is unworthy of civilized management. We are 
grateful to Sir Timothy Eden for his courageous letter in the Times 
of Wednesday on this subject. He was a prisoner in Germany 
himself and he knows only too well of what he writes. He fears 
imbecility for many of the prisoners who remain much longer. 


The very gallant death of Mr. V. 8S, T. Harmsworth, Lord Rother- 
mere’s son, is an instance of the tragedy and glory in which much 
of our youth is being eclipsed. This boy of twenty-one recently 
refused a Staff appointment, saying: “The greatest honour whieh an 
officer can receive is to lead his men over the parapet.” In a charge 
across No-Man’s-Land he was wounded in the throat. This evi- 
dently delayed him, but it did not stop him. We next hear of him 
rallying a party of another battalion. With them he advanced to 
the German second line, where he was again wounded, this time in 
the right shoulder. He was in bad need of a breather. He sat down 
and lit a cigarette, but in a moment he began collecting the men 
near him, and he led them on to the third line. Here he was killed 
by a shell. Thus he organized and led two distinct attacks after 
he was first wounded and might have honourably considered himself 
out of action. Neither the second nor the third attack was any of 
his business. But they were the business of an invincible heart ; 
and by such amazing tenacity, which is being displayed on all 
sides, we shall win and the doubters will be shamed. There is all 
that may quiet a father’s and a mother’s heart in a death so 
noble. 


Lord French made some exceptionally interesting remarks during 
his inspections of Volunteers last Sunday. He said that the Govern- 
ment could not possibly spend money on arms and equipment se 
long as it was open to the Volunteers to end their service at a fort- 
night’s notice. They would soon be asked for their decision on this 
matter. But the Volunteers should not suppose that they could not 
fit themselves for the field even though they had not rifles, The 
days were past when the ideal of the soldier was simply to become 
a “ first-class shot.”” To-day machine guns, grenades, and bayonets 
vied in importance with the rifle. There was no reason or excuse 
for the Volunteers to stand still while they were waiting for 
equipment. 


We are much interested to note that at a recent Conference at 
Glasgow on the Liquor Trade and State Purchase for Scotland over 
which he presided, Lord Balfour of Burleigh made an admirable plea 
for the elimination of private interest from the sale of intoxicating 
liquors in Scotland :— 

“He had no enmity and no hostility to those whose life interest 
was bound up in the trade. He might not like it, but they, like every ont 
of our fellow-citizens, were entitled to the most absolute fair play. 
But he went so far as to say—and he thought he would say it without 
contradiction—that private interest had been at the root of nearly 
every difficulty which had met those who had endeavoured to get reform 
in the matter of liquor and its sale. He did not care whether in the 
abstract a man was in favour of restriction, of local option, of the shorten - 
ing of hours, or of prohibition itself, but whatever was the reform on 
which he had set his heart, he would find himself before he went very 
far up against the difficulty of private interest. He would go some 
lengths with those with whom perhaps he did not wholly agree, and 
say that even in the cage of prohibition, which in theory was a tempting 
policy, they would find themselves faced with the great difficulty of 
private interest. If they could get it men might think it would be a 
simple and effective policy, but his individual opinioa was that in this 
country it was not practicable even at present. He was not going to 
argue it at length, He merely gave his opinion, which was not hastily 
arrived at, that it was not a policy which at the moment could 
practically be carried out.” 

We are delighted to see Lord Balfour urging the course we have 
urged and from a similar standpoint. The fact that we also happen 
to want “ Down Glasses during the War” does not affect the 


general argument. In the end the Conference adopted the motion 


| approving the principle of State purchase. 


Bank Rate, 6 per cent., changed from 5 per cent. July 13th. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_—o—— 


COMMON-SENSE AND FOOD CONTROL. 


W E have every sympathy with Mr. Runciman’s efforts 

in the matter of food control, and we desire to do 
all we can_to support him in his most difficult task. We 
should indeed belie everything we have said for the past two 
years if we did not. One of the chief grounds for our “ Down 
Glasses ” campaign—a campaign in which we frankly acknow- 
ledge we have been completely defeated by the Government 
and the Trade—was that it would diminish the consumption 
of sugar and barley and other cereals, and thus either provide 
more food or else relieve the pressure upon our already over 
burdened shipping. We were out primarily not to promote 
temperance, but to reduce the waste of food and the consequent 
wastage of tonnage. In the same way we advocated a year 
and a half ago the proclamation of one or preferably two 
meatless days a week, and urged with all the power at our 
command that the Government should without de'ay take up 
the food problem in earnest. 

Perhaps we shall be asked why we weary our readers with 
this “ I told you so” jeremiad. We admit that on the surface 
it may seem useless except for the barren purpose of self- 
glorification, and we agree that if this were its sole object it 
would indeed be foolish and priggish. Our object, however, 
is a very different one. During the war one of the great diffi- 
culties of a newspaper is to catch the public ear and persuade 
people to attend to sober advice. Even when that advice is 
most obviously sound the ordinary man is inclined to say: 
“That seems all right, but there can’t be anything in it or 
the Government must have seen it long ago and have done it.” 
That is a mood we want to induce the public to abandon, 
for it is a very dangerous one in war time. But the only way 
we can get them out of it is to point out whenever we have an 
opportunity that the Government must be led as well as 
followed. We go further and say that, considering that the 
members of the Government are just as human as other people 
and more overworked than most, one must not expect too much 
of them. One of the reasons for their want a iboats is 
not far to seek. Government by Cabinet means government 
by an artificial person, the product of eight or nine brains— 
those of the men who compose the inner Cabinet. If a 
sound suggestion is made from outside and is well supported 
by public opinion, the cohesive force necessary to secure 
the adoption of a policy by the Cabinet may be obtained. 
Judging the future by the past, then, we should be 
missing an opportunity if we did not bring to the notice of 
our readers the fact that what the Government are now 
doing, and doing when it is not merely the eleventh hour but 
a quarter to twelve, was suggested by us at a quarter to 
eleven! Thus, though it is always disagreeable to say “I 
told you so,” it may be a necessary remark for those who 
believe they are capable of giving reasonable advice, even 
though they do not consider themselves to be abler or more 
patriotic than the people to whom they offer it. 

Before we go any further we must confess that our title of 
“Common-Sense and Food Control” is really too com- 
prehensive for what we have to discuss, for the Government 
compel us to begin by cutting out altogether the chief 
common-sense point in the controversy. Any man, 
woman, or child, confronted with the policy of food- 
saving and tonnage-saving, would say that it is obvious 
from the facts furnished by the Government that they 
must at once cut off altogether the manufacture of beer and 
spirits. Not an ounce more sugar or a quarter more of barley 
or of any other cereal must be used in the production of beer 
or alcohol till the war is over, and not a ton of shipping or a 
hundredweight of coal must be employed in bringing this 
material to our shores or moving it about the country. Yet 
this plain and obvious way of saving food and tonnage is 
never even alluded to by Cabinet Ministers when they speak. 
The air— 

“Oh no, we never mention it, 
Its name is never heard ; 
Our lips are now forbid to speak 
The once familiar word ’’— 
is always the prelude to Ministerial utterances. No doubt in 
their hearts certain Cabinet Ministers, and very possibly 
Mr. Runciman, add sotto voce :— 


“From theme to theme they hurry me 
To banish my regret, 
And when I win a cheer for them 
They think that I forget.” 
But all the same, the “once familiar word” alcohol, and 
the obvious savings to be obtained from “ Down Glasses 





during the War,” are never spoken of. This amazing fact 
takes not only the common-sense but the heart out of the 
whole business. For example, here was Mr. Runciman op 
Wednesday gravely discussing with hotel and restaurant 
managers how they could induce their clients to lead the simple 
life. Yet, as far as one can judge from the reports in the 
newspapers, the word “ beer” or “ spirits” was never even 
mentioned. A foreigner reading the reports could come 
to no other conclusion than that we had already got 
down to a non-alcoholic basis. Otherwise, he would argue 
the subject must have come under discussion. The situation 
is indeed so farcical that we are surprised that the designers 
who provide for our daily and weekly delectation pictures of 
“ Johnnie Walker” striding triumphant through an admiring 
world do not depict him sending up his card to Mr. Runciman 
at the Board of Trade but telling the porter that there is no 
need to worry the President to see him. “ Say that I’m stil] 
going strong—that’s all that’s necessary.” Again, what a 
chance for a “ Little Peterism.” Why could not Little Peter 
be drawn passing in his foaming tankards to a Cabinet Council 
with the words: “‘ Never mind about sugar cakes, when you 
can still get Little Peter”? But though it takes the heart out 
of the effort to help Mr. Runciman’s campaign to have the 
spot stroke barred in this way, we must do our best to support 
the Government. In the first place, people must remember 
that what Mr. Runciman is after is not a thrift campaign. 
Though cheaper dinners, cheaper teas, and cheaper lunches for 
all classes no doubt are excellent things in themselves, what 
he wants now is something very different. He wants to 
reduce the amount of food consumed in this country and to 
make people eat less of everything—to cut the national ration 
per man, woman, and child down to the lowest point com- 
patible with national efficiency. Short of bread tickets, meat 
tickets, and sugar tickets, Mr. Runciman’s best plan would be 
that which we have advocated so often in these columns— 
the inauguration of meatless days. And here we must re- 
member that total abstinence, even if temporary, is always 
easicr than moderation. If there were two meatless days in 
the week and one sugarless throughout the country, there 
can be no sort of doubt that the total consumption of meat 
and sugar would be immensely reduced. We shall be told of 
course that it is foolish to talk in this’ way, because the 
Government have no means of enforcing meatless or sugarless 
days. We do not agree. The — founded on the 
easiness of evasion would be sound enough in peace time. 
It does not apply in war. If the Government issued a 
Proclamation in the name of the King calling upon all good 
citizens to eat no meat on Mondays and Fridays, and no sugar 
on Wednesdays, except under doctors’ orders, and further 
backed this Proclamation for the guidance of the country by 
legislation making it an offence, under heavy penalties, to 
supply meat or sugar in any public place on those days, the 
great bulk of the nation would certainly follow the King’s 
suggestion. If they did not, further legislation might be 
passed ; but in our belief this would not be necessary. 

We began by assertion ; we will end by prophecy. If the 
Government and our new Food Controller mean business and 
do not abandon their task when they are half-way through it, 
they will find it quite impossible to carry on a sound food- 
saving and tonnage-saving campaign without tackling in 
earnest the problem of drink. Here, too, is a real chance for Sit 
Edward Carson and the Opposition. . . . But we beg pardon. 
They are even more Trade-bound than the Ministry. They are 
acting in the Lobbies with the Nationalists, and the Nation- 
alists are a Trade-controlled party. Truly, as organizers of 
victory the Trade deserves our keenest admiration ! 





THE LATE EMPEROR OF AUSTRIA. 


HE Emperor Francis Joseph suffered so many violent 
shocks and bitter bereavements during his long life 

that men wondered why his heart was not broken. And the 
wonder became so great that it was natural for people to go 
on at last to wonder whether he had a heart to break. Wo 
may never feel sure about that. Certain it is, however, that 
he had a powerful though antiquated sense of the Divine 
right of Kings; that he thought that right was planted 
nowhere more happily than in the House of Hapsburg- 
Lorraine ; and that he supposed no Hapsburg to have been 
more divinely appointed than himself. Such a sense must 
be fortifying to the last degree in sustaining the “ buffetings 
of fate,” and it may be that we need look no further for 
what seemed to be his calmness, his patience, and his dignity 
throughout the cataclysmic vicissitudes of his reign. He 
was in the eighty-seventh year of his age when he died on 
Tuesday, and he left his country in a far worse state of violence 
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and to much darker prospects even than those to which 
he succeeded when he ascended the throne as a boy of 
eighteen. : . 

His memory remains a fit figure for a great and gloomy 
dramatic tragedy. The strokes of destiny fell on him with 
the sure repetitions that visited the Atridae. His only son 
died in mysterious circumstances, and it is generally believed 
that he took his own life. His brother, Maximilian, was 

roclaimed Emperor of Mexico and was executed by those 
who had successfully risen against his authority. His cousin, 
the Archduke John, went for a voyage in a sailing ship and 
was never heard of again. His wife, the Empress Elisabeth, 
was assassinated. His nephew, the Archduke Francis 
Ferdinand, who had become the heir when the Crown Prince 
Rudolph died, was murdered at Serajevo, and his death 
was the spark which set the whole world aflame. As a con- 
trasting figure in the tragedy which we have imagined 
there might be that of the venerable Empress Eugénie; for 
while the Emperor Francis Joseph lived to see his Empire 
tottering down to certain ruin—whoever wins the war the 
Austrian Empire obviously stands to lose—the former Empress 
of the French sees France reunited, purified by a holy purpose, 
and in a fair way to win back the provinces which were torn 
away from her in the war of which the Empress watched the 
first stages from Paris. 

In addition to the Emperor’s private sorrows there was 
the burden of continual political disturbance among the 
conflicting racial elements of his Empire, and there was the 
drag of a persistently unsuccessful foreign policy. Even his 
ostensible aggrandisements in territory—as for instance the 
forcible and illegal annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina in 
1908—only brought him fresh trouble. A story has often 
been told that the Emperor was placed under a curse, and 
though the story is no doubt mythica) it has a certain interest 
2s a striving superstitiously to explain the avalanches of 
misfortune. It is said that when the “ Young Nero,” as the 
Emperor was called when he began to reign (for the con- 
fident ambition of his House, and particularly of his mother, 
was that he would rehabilitate and preserve the Holy Roman 
Empire), was trying to suppress the Hungarian misings he 
approved of the sentence of death passed on a certain very 
eminent young Hungarian noble. The young man’s mother 
pleaded with the Emperor for her son’s life, but her plea 
was rejected. Some time after the young rebel’s death the 
mother appeared at a Court ball, and walking straight up 
to the Emperor pronounced a curse on him. She said that 
his family would die disgraceful or violent deaths, that his 
acts of wisdom would turn to folly, that punishment would 
be heaped on punishment, but that he would live on to a great 
age, witnessing and bearing it all in order that his suffering 
might be the greater, and that ultimately his dominions 
would be taken away from him. His punishment was notoriously 
great, but it was the punishment of one, we think, whose 
greatest offence was that he had no clear or far-seeing political 
views of his own except the one all-directing conviction of the 
importance of the Hapsburg dynasty. That was an inade- 
quate equipment for ruling over such various and contending 
races as comprise the Dual Monarchy. Yet it would be very 
unfair not to say that many of the Emperor’s acts and con- 
cessions had the appearance of broad-mindedness and gener- 
osity. When he ultimately yielded to the Hungarian agitation 
in the early days of his reign he did so with a certain hand- 
someness and geniality. There is a well-attested story of how 
the Hungarian leader, Déak, was received when the Emperor 
had made up his mind to give way. 

The Emperor was in the deep embrasure of a palace window 
when Déak arrived. For an appreciable time he con- 
tinued to stand where he was with his back to Déak after the 
latter had been announced. It was as though he fought with 
himself to make up his mind to forfeit his pride. Suddenly 
the victory was won, he turned round quickly, held out his 
hand,and simply said: “ Well, Déak?¢” His friendliness 
towards Déak lasted, and Déak, for his part, did not fail 
sometimes in difficult circumstances to act afterwards as 
though a desire to help the Emperor operated with him as 
well as his devotion to Hungarian interests. The granting 
of what was in theory a very generous system of universal 
suffrage in 1906 was another instance of the Emperor's 
goodwill which surprised the world. For an autocratic 
country the experiment was indeed startling. It was 
arranged so that the racial conflicts which have been the 
curse of the country should not be reproduced in the 
electoral battles—Germans might outvote Germans, and 
Slavs outvote Slavs; Germans would not be able to out- 
vote Slavs or Slavs Germans, It may be said that all 





the Emperor’s long series of concessions were examples 
of political cynicism, but his bonhomie alone made them 
seem something more than that. After all, a gracious 
manner is one of the effects of personal rule exalted to its 
highest point, and the Emperor knew what he owed to himself 
and his line. Up to 1908, when the Treaty of Berlin was 
unscrupulously torn up with the consent of Francis Joseph, 
most Englishmen would have said that Austria was a country 
whose word could be trusted, and that the Emperor himself 
was one of our stable friends whose steadfastness could 
certainly be counted upon. 


The vicissitudes of the Emperor's long and extraordinary 
reign may be best appreciated when it is remembered that 
in 1848 the Austrians still aspired to be the leaders of the 
Germanic world. Not till eighteen years later did the Prus- 
sians bring the question of hegemony to the test, and shatter 
the hopes of Austria with their “ needle-guns” at Sadowa. 
In secret the Emperor had probably read the writing on the 
wall when he had to allow Hungary to become a separate 
kingdom, and when he lost his Italian provinces and saw the 
movement for Italian unity becoming a mighty wave over 
which he had no controlling influence. In 1866, at all events, 
he seems to have had no hope whatever of resisting the 
Prussians, and one sign of his despair was the miserable episode 
in which he ordered Benedek to sacrifice his reputation by 
accepting the command at Sadowa while the Archduke 
Albrecht won an easy victory in Italy, where Benedek had 
carefully prepared the ground. The dynastic _ principle 
drove over the gallant soul of the soldier; the Hapsburg 
fame could not allow an Archduke to be involved in a certain 
defeat. The solemn farce of discrediting Benedek was acted 
out to the end. More blame, we fancy, belongs to the Emperor 
for this one episode than for all the wicked persecutions of 
South Slavs by means of forgery and bribery, for in these cases 
the intrigues were conducted by Ministers who had a good deal 
more ingenuity than the Emperor could ever summon to his 
aid. Since 1866, and latterly at an ever-increasing pace, 
Austria has followed at the cart-tail of Prussia. The humilia- 
tion is not nearly fulfilled yet. And we cannot forbear feeling 
a strong pity for the unhappy young man, even though he is 
our enemy, who sits in Francis Joseph’s place. With but a 
moderate equipment of brains and character to sustain him, 
he faces the prospect either of paying the necessarily heavy 
price to the victorious Allies or of being devoured by a 
triumphant Prussia. 





HOW TO SHORTEN THE WAR: IIl.—TH£ POLICY 
OF THE SIBYLLINE BOOKS. 
\ JE desire to return to a subject with which we 
dealt three weeks ago—the application of the policy 
of the Sibylline books to Germany. Germany believes that 
by prolonging the war she will get better terms. We must 
teach her differently. We must make her understand that, 
on the contrary, the longer she prolongs the war the worse 
terms will she obtain. It is unquestionably in the power of 
the Allies, if they will concentrate their attention on the subject, 
to make this fact clear to the Germans, and they will be most 
ill-advised if they fail to consider the necessity of doing so. 
An Irishman once complained that Englishmen would not 
believe that his countrymen did not speak the truth. The 
Germans at present will not recognize that we and the rest 
of the Allies do speak the truth when we say we are going to 
fight this war to a finish and make no premature or inconclusive 
peace. One of the best ways of convincing them that it is 
the truth is to implant in their minds the fact that not only 
shall we make no premature peace, but that we mean business 
and shall keep our word when we say: “ The longer you go 
on fighting, and the more cruel and exacting your tyranny in the 
lands you have conquered, the worse will be the peace terms when 
they come.” We must say to the peoples as well as to the 
rulers of Germany and Austria: “‘ You are piling up an intoler- 
able load of debt, moral as well as material, and the longer you 
continue to do it the heavier will be the interest you will have 
to pay.” 

One of the best specific methods for making the German 
people understand the policy of the Sibylline books is what 
has become known and been fully accepted by popular 
opinion in all Allied countries as the policy of “ton for 
tov.” A strict reckoning is being kept of the mercantile 
shipping belonging to the Allied Powers which, contrary 
to the laws and customs of war, is being destroyed on the 
high seas without warning by enemy submarines. No 
peace will be made until the Germans agree to render back 
to the Allies ton for ton their lost shipping. These terms 
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must be exacted even if they leave Germany without a ship. 
Tt has been said that this is a cruel and impossible policy to 
apply to individuals. That is no doubt true, and we do 
not advocate its application to private individuals. We 
propose that the Allied Governments shall require the enemy 
Governments to purchase the necessary ships from their own 
citizens and then hand them over to the Allies in bulk. The 
Allies will then apportion them justly. Germany in violating 
the laws of sea warfare and trampling on all humane considera- 
tions has put herself out of court. The forfeiture required 
by the policy of “ ton for ton” must fall, however, upon the 
nation, and not merely upon the shipowners, 

We desire in this context to say a word as to the position 
of neutrals. The neutrals may have been, and sedhebly were, 
wise to keep out of the war, even though their shipping was 
attacked by the Germans. By their neutrality they have 
avoided many of the horrors and material injuries of war. 
But though we do not blame them for enduring the ill-treat- 
ment they have suffered at the hands of the Germans rather 
than make things worse by resenting it in arms, they cannot 
expect to be in the same position in regard to loss of tonnage as 
the Allies who have borne the burden and heat of the war, and 
— their blood and treasure to fight the Pirates of Sea and 

and. That they will have just claims against Germany and 
Austria after the war is over we do not doubt, and, needless 
to say, the Allies will not be able to prevent the exaction 
of such claims where the neutrals are strong enough to 
enforce them. The neutrals, however, cannot expect more 
than this from the Allies. They cannot expect to be placed 
on an equal footing with the victors in the fight in the matter 
of tonnage losses. We do not say this in order to put the 
slightest pressure upon the neutrals, for we recognize that 
they are doing what they hold to be their duty to their own 
peoples hy keeping out of the war. We merely desire, in order 
to avoid disappointment in the future, to remind them that 
they cannot have it both ways—they cannot have the benefits 
which accrue from neutrality and also those which accrue 
from the position of combatants. 

Another sphere where the Sibylline policy can be made quite 
as cleat as in regard to shipping forfeitures is that of 
territory. If the Central Powers were to assent to our terms 
before January Ist, it would be enough in the case of Germany, 
er even of Austria, to lay down that in the matter of old as 
contrasted with new conquests the principle of nationality 
and of local feeling would be applied. The only territory 
taken from the Central Powers would be provinces like Alsace- 
Lorraine, the Danish portion of Schleswig-Holstein, and the 
Polish provinces of Prussia and Austria. In addition there 
would be the erection of the kingdom of the South Slavs—7.e., 
of the Greater Serbia—and of the kingdom of Bohemia, and 
the inclusion of the greater part of Transylvania and its 
Rumanian population in the kingdom of Rumania. Under 
the scheme in which the full Sibylline library would be granted 
to the Central Powers these would be the terms. But it must 
be made clear that for every period of three months during 
which the Germans and Austrians prolong the war this 
policy of no loss of territory, except in obedience to 
the demands of the inhabitants of the countries proposed 
to be severed, must yield to a policy of greater strin- 
gener: For example, the autonomous kingdom of 

oland which will be established under Russian suzerainty 
must be extended, if the war is prolonged, to the Baltic rd 
Danzig and Thorn. We shall be told, no doubt, that it is all 
very well to say this, but that such threats will not frighten 
eur enemies because they will know they are not enforceable. 

Those who argue thus must have given very little thought 
to the matter in question. Let us take the threats in detail 
as they affect Austria—now bereft of her aged Emperor. 
We will begin with Hungary. As the Magyars have persisted 
in not cutting themselves adrift from the rest of the Austrian 
corpse, but have thought rather of preserving their rights of 
tyrannizing over the Slavs than of protecting their own 
liberties, they have placed themselves in a position of 
great danger. Their best friends, among whom we may 
count the British people, will find it very difficult to help 
them to get out of it unless they show, and show very 
rapidly, a complete change of heart and mind. In the 
first place, we must induce them to abandon the belief 
that the British people are so good-tempered, so easy, 
and so stupid a race that they will never do anything 
harsh. Next, we must make them understand that, though 
our first intention might be to leave complete local autonomy 
to as large a piece of territoryas we could in which there was a 
stable Magyar majority, that territory will be apt to shrink 
rapidly in its dimensions the longer the war lasts. A quick 





peace is the only way of saving Hungary from sinking into a 
position of such impotence as will well-nigh break the hearts 
of her proud people. Weshall be sorry to see Hungary commit 
suicide, but her people must learn that the prolongation of 
the war and the burning of the Sibylline books cannot but 
affect them profoundly—cannot but be an act of self-murder, 

There is yet another way in which the principle of the 
Sibylline books can be brought home to the Austrian Empire. 
The German-speaking people of the dominion of the Haps- 
burgs always have at the back of their minds the idea that if 
they are beaten and the kingdom goes to smash, they will be 
able to make terms with the German Empire. Vienna and 
the German-speaking provinces that go with it, and also Tirol, 
the Vorarlberg, and the Salzkammergut, will, they believe, 
be able to come into the Confederation as a great South 
German Roman Catholic State. If the Germans were to ask 
for peace to-morrow it would be, in our opinion, the business 
of the Allies to allow such action. Many of us who like and 
pity the unfortunate peoples of the provinces just named 
would be glad to see ion given the opportunity of making 
the balance in the German Empire cae from the North- 
Kast to the South and West. The South German, the true 
Teuton, is a better and less slavish man than the Wend of 
Prussia and Pomerania, who, though he has learnt the German 
language and half digested German culture, has kept a great 
deal of his primitive and savage nature. But the German- 
speaking portions of Austria must be warned that if the war is 
prolonged the future which the Allies are now willing that those 
provinces should obtain cannot be preserved for them. If 
they commit the crime of assisting Prussia to prolong the war in 
the vain hope of securing better terms, they must expect to see 
the right te prescribe their own fate taken from them. They 
will not of course be treated with any want of humanity, 
but as the terms become less and less favourable they may 
find a rigid barrier placed between themselves and the 
possibility of joining with the rest of the Teutonic race. Their 
plight if they remain blind and recalcitrant to the last hour 
may not be so bad as that of the Hungarians, but it certainly 
will not fulfil the dreams of those whe are now saying: “ If 
the worst comes to the worst, we can play a leading part in 
@ rejuvenated Germany.” 

So much for two important items in the policy of the 
Sibylline books. We must reserve for another occasion the 
application of that policy to the reigning House of Germany, 
to the sub-kingdoms of the German Confederation, and to 
Turkey and Bulgaria. 





THE ENCROACHMENTS OF BUREAUCRACY. 


Ww* have often commented upon the danger of a bureau- 
eracy encroaching upon the liberties of the subject, 
but seldom has a more glaring case come to light than thai 
recently revealed by the Yorkshire Post. In a series of 
articles published in August and September last the Yorkshire 
Post dealt with the contents of a memorandum drawn up by 
“ officials in high position in the Labour Exchange Depart- 
ment” and Ne “Memorandum on the Urgent Need for 
Strengthening the Position of Labour Exchanges.’’ The 
proposal put forward in this memorandum was that the use 
of Labour Exchanges should be made compulsory upon all 
persons coming under Part I. or II. of the National Insurance 
Act. That is to say that none of the large body of persons 
within this category who are seeking employment should be 
allowed to apply directly to an employer or to any private 
employment agency. Reciprocally, no employer should be 
rermitted to engage labour except through a Labour Exchange. 
Tn other words, the Labour Exchanges are to be given complete 
control over the distribution of employment among the 
working classes, male and female, of this country. Questions 
were recently asked about this memorandum in the House of 
Commons, and Mr. Pretyman on behalf of the Board of Trade 
repudiated responsibility for the proposals contained in it. 
It is satisfactory that this repudiation should have been 
made, but something much more than a verbal repudia- 
tion is needed if the Government wish to disentangle 
themselves from responsibility for the proposals put forward 
by a large body of their employees. These prepenms are 
ractically identical with schemes formulated by the Fabian 
Bociety, and it is notorious that the Fabian Society was at 
the back of much of the “social” legislation of the late 
Liberal Government. 

In saying this we have no desire to make any general attack 
upon the main idea of a Government Labour Exchange. On 
the contrary, that idea has much to commend it. Those 
who are familiar with the way in which certain classes of 
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unskilled labourers have to seek employment fully recognize the 
importance of creating some improved organization. On this 
account the creation of Labour Exchanges was generally 
welcomed ; but a very brief experience proved that they 
did not fulfil the function which it was hoped they would 
discharge. Instead of being eagerly patronized by the 
working classes, they were virtually boycotted, the reason 
being that all the best workmen throughout the kingdom 
knew by experience that they could get work through the eld 
channels, and consequently it was only the inferior workmen 
who had recourse to the Labour Exchanges. This fact neces- 
earily affected the attitude of employers. They did not want 
to be troubled with the inefficient men sent by the Labour 
Exchanges. 

The net result was that before the war the Labour Exchanges 
had proved a complete failure. This statement is made not 
on our own authority only, but on the authority of numerous 
employers and Trade Union leaders whose opinions have 
been collected by the Yorkshire Post. It will, we are certain, 
be confirmed by the vast majority of employers and competent 
workmen all over the kingdom. Even more striking is the 
confirmation of this statement made by the officials of the 
Labour Exchanges who have prepared the memorandum we 
are now dealing with. They declare in the most emphatic 
way that the Labour Exchanges are prevented from being 
“a really efficient institution,” and that as long as they remain 
optional they cannot acquire “ a recognized status in the life 
of the community.” This is, in fact, the case put forward by 
the Labour Exchange officials themselves for giving a com- 
pulsory character to the operations of their Department. 
They demand that it shall be made by law “ the recognized 
medium for dealing with the supply and demand for labour 
of every kind.” 

This proposal is so monstrous that in ordinary times one 
might assume that it would defeat itself. At the present 
juncture one cannot make that comfortable assumption. The 


leading officials of the Labour Exchange Department were | 


appointed in the earlier stages of the war to leading positions 
at the Ministry of Munitions. They quickly used their power to 
obtain Orders in Council framed with the object of compelling 
every one whe wanted Government employment to apply 
through a Labour Exchange. No reason has ever been given 
for the conferring of these compulsory powers. The idea that 
the Labour Exchanges are able to prevent labour being im- 
properly moved about the country is an entire delusion. The 
real responsibility for improperly shifting labour must finally 
rest with the employers concerned. They are under heavy 
penaities if they entice labour from one another, and there is 
ample machinery, quite apart from the Labour Exchanges, for 
enforcing the obligations resting upon them, Nor in practice 
is it true that even Government Departments have respected 
the monopoly which Labour Exchange officials have attempted 
to create by Orders in Council. One of the complaints made 
in the memorandum here referred to is that Government 
Departments are not only apathetic but sometimes actually 
hostile to these excellent institutions, “‘ The various Govern- 
ment Departments, with one or two notable exceptions, 
seem to be unaware of our existence as a national service. 
There have been hundreds, probably thousands, of appoint- 
ments made during the war period without the assistance of 
the Labour Exchange.” The memorandum goes on to give 
examples. It mentions the appointment of women clerks as 
mail censors, and the appointment of women by a department 
of the Ministry of Munitions to do shell-work. In the same way 
the Local Authorities have been wicked enough to make 
their own arrangements for the employment of women car 
eonductors without consulting the Labour Exchanges. They 
have even ventured to advertise in the local papers when 
they wanted labour rather than knock at the doors of the local 
Labour Exchange. 

In view of these statements the public is justified in assuming 
that the Labour Exchanges are no more necessary in time of 
war than they were in time of peace. 


eompulso y regulations which would have the effect of en- 


forcing for certain classes of Government work during the | 


war the monopoly which the Labour Exchange Department 


wishes to make universal. The danger of this step is obvious. | 
" ' 


It would result in an artificial expansion of an already costly 
Department. 
changes throughout the kingdom is approximately £700,000 
a year. In view of the grave financial difficulties with which 
the country will be faced after the war, it is the clear duty 
of the Government to take steps at once to cut down a 
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The administrative cost of the Labour Ex- | 
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Department which, according to the confession of ite ‘own 
officials, cannot be made efficient unless it is endowed with a 
monopoly which would reduce the bulk of the nation to some- 
thing akin to slavery. An efficient substitute for this expensive 
bureaucracy is not fartoseek. Allover the kingdom voluntary 
organizations already exist for doing the whole work of 
the Labour Exchanges so far as employment on munition- 
making and other Government work is concerned, and an 
enormous amount of labour has already been engaged and 
distributed through these voluntary agencies. They would 
expand their work rapidly if given a free hand. 

The only other point which has to be considered is the 
question of the work done by the Labour Exchange Depart- 
ment in the administration of the Unemployment Insurance 
Act. This Act is by no means popular with the mass of the 
working classes, but it obviously cannot be got rid of by a 
stroke of the pen, and as long as it exists some machinery 
must be employed to administer it. But for this work the 
Labour Exchanges require a very much smaller staff 
than is now employed and fewer offices. There is there 
fore no reason why an immediate reduction should not be 
made in the cost of the Department, at any rate by weeding 
out all men of military age. On the other hand, if the pro- 
gramme of the Department which is being pressed on the 
political heads of the Board of Trade were carried into effect, 
the country would be immediately faced with the cost of 
providing more expensive offices and many more officials te 
do work which nobody except the officials themselves wants 
done. 





THE WISDOM OF “A STUDENT IN ARMS.” 
: is no good trying to fathom “things” to the bottom; they 
have not got one, 
Knowledge is always descriptive, and never fundamental. We 
can describe the appearance and conditions of a process; but 
not the way of it. 


Agnosticism is a fundamental fact. It is the starting-point of 
the wise man who has discovered that it needs eternity to study 
infinity. ; ieee 

Agnosticism, however, is no excuse for indolence. Because we 
cannot know all, we need not therefore be totally ignorant. 





The true wisdom is that in which all knowledge is subordinate te 
practical aims, and blended into a working philosophy of life. 


The true wisdom is that it is not what a man does, or has, or says 
that matters; but what he is. 


This must be the aim of practical philosophy—to make a man be 
somewhat, cheenamtnectenioeataciens 

The world judges a man by his station, inherited or acquired. 
God judges by his character. To be our best we must share God's 
viewpoint. SRST 

To the world death is always a tragedy; to the Christian it is 
never a tragedy unless a man has been a contemptible character. 





Religion is the widening of 2 man’s horizon so as to inelude God. 


It is in the nature of a speculation, but its returns are immediate. 


True religion means betting one’s life that there is a God. 


Its immediate fruits are courage, stability, calm, unselfishness, 
friendship, generosity, humility, and hope. 


teligion is the only possible basis of optimism, 


Optimism is the essential condition of progress. 


One is what one believes oneself to be. If one believes oneself 


, * ., | to be an animal one becomes bestial ; if one believes oneself spiritual 
Yet from Ministerial | 
statements made in the House of Commons it appears that | 
there is still some scheme in contemplation for issuing new | 


one becomes Divine. 

Faith is an effective force whose measure has never yet been 
taken. * 

Man is the creature of heredity and environment. He can only 
rise superior to circumstances by bringing God inte environment’ 
of which he is conscious. 
ts the balan 
fe, 


The recognition ef God's presence ups 
environment, and means a new birth into a new | 





The faculties which perceive God increase with use like any other 


perceptive faculties. 
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Belief in God may be an illusion ; but it is an illusion that pays. 


If belief in God is illusion, happy is he who is deluded! He gains 
this world and thinks he will gain the next. 


The disbeliever loses this world, and risks losing the next. 


To be the centre of one’s universe is misery, To have one’s 
universe centred in God is the peace that passeth understanding. 


Greatness is founded on inward peace. 
Energy is only effective when it springs from deep calm, 


The pleasure of life lies in contrasts; the fear of contrasts is 4 
chain that binds most men. 


In the hour of danger a man is proven. The boaster hides, and the 
egotist trembles. He whose care is for others forgets to be afraid. 


Men live for eating and drinking, passion and wealth. They die 
for honour. [st er 
Blessed is he of whom it has been said that he so loved giving that 


he even gave his own life. 
A STUDENT IN ARMS, 





THE ARTISTS’ RIFLES. 


MONG the major social pleasures is that of making two of one’s 
friends friends of each other. If the plan succeeds it reflects 
a very gratifying credit on the introducer—he feels that it was his 
insight which appreciated the mutual suitability of the two persons. 
The new friendship owes allegiance to him as a kind of patron. He is 
gratified; the new friends are pleased ; and so every one is, or ought 
to be, satisfied. This sort of task is very easy to perform, and it 
“ blesseth him that gives and him that takes.” A letter which we 
publish this week on the subject of the Artists’ Rifles Regimental 
Association gives us the opportunity of doing on a public scale 
something resembling the procedure among private persons described 
above. The number of young officers who have passed through the 
Artists’ Rifles for their training is already legion ; the regiment has 
added fame to fame during the war ; and it is an excellent scheme to 
form an Association which shall perpetuate for the good of the 
Empire the spirit—a very distinct spirit it is—that informs this 
regiment. The Artists’ Rifles have had a unique experience and 
have played a peculiar part in the war, and their membership has 
been of a rather special type. The men for the most part have been 
men with eyes and hands trained in the arts and crafts; they 
have been men of cultivation, taste, and imagination ; and no body 
in this strange war which has bent every talent to the common 
purpose has applied its aptitudes with more ingenuity and enthu- 
siasm to the service of the country. How the Artists’ Rifles 
battalion which went out to the front early in the war, hoping to 
fight as a unit like the other gallant Territorial battalions which 
volunteered at the same time, was diverted from its purpose, and 
became (thanks to the quick appreciation of Lord French) an O.T.C. 
behind the lines, is a story familiar to all. That O.T.C. has supplied 
officers for almost every battalion in our great Army; and every 
officer who has gone forth from it has carried with him a proud 
sense of his military origins, which is a thing that might work per- 
manently for the good of the Empire in every part of the world if 
only it could be preserved. The object of the Association is to 
preserve it. And the opportunity our correspondent’s letter gives 
us is that of helping to bring together again those who were friends 
during their training but have become sundered, or those who do 
not yet know one another but have in their common military origins 
the sure basis of friendship and mutual helpfulness. 

We take a special satisfaction in this kind of scheme because we 
have always felt that one of our great military weaknesses has been 
our failure to keep track of men who have served the Crown in arms. 
When they retired in former days from the Regular Reserve, or 
the Militia, or the Volunteers, they were simply allowed to become 
swallowed up in the civil population. There was no register kept 
in any shape or form. Yet men who had once served were obviously 
the very men to keep in mind with a view to an emergency. Those 
who had lately retired were not too old for service, and those who 
were too old for service abroad would have just the knowledge 
required to train younger men. Yet all this valuable trained element 
It used to be said that such men would 
join up in an emergency. But all experience shows that it is 
absolutely necessary to keep contact with men if you are to depend 
upon a corporate sense of obligation among them, and to be able to 
But we need 


in our midst was wasted. 


rely upon getting their services certainly and quickly. 
not go at length into the principles that suggested the creation of the 
Register of Trained Men which became later the National Reserve, 





and has given us during the war something like two hundred 
thousand trained men. 

The scheme of the Artists’ Rifles Regimental Association is rather 
different, for no doubt after the war the authorities will never again 
actually lose sight of men who have once been soldiers and might 
again become soldiers; but the fundamental principle of the 
Association is much the same though much more extensive. The 
objects are to bind together the members of the Artists’ Rifles 
permanently to support British interests all over the world; to 
form a rallying-point for “all past and present members of the 
Artists’ Rifles and the various battalions, cadet corps, or other units 
or offshoots thereof, and linked or associated corps or organizations, 
with a view to giving information and assistance to such members 
that may enable them to find useful and profitable employment or 
otherwise promote their interests in any part of the British Empire ” ; 
to collect information from every possible source as to suitable 
occupations for members ; and to publish literature in furtherance 
of the aims of the Association. The Association already has small 
clubrooms in London (at 17 Craven Street, Strand, W.C.). It will 
be seen that it is partly a brotherhood, partly an Imperial mis. 
sionary agency, and partly an employment bureau. 

The Craven Street clubrooms, lent to the Association by the 
Royal Colonial Institute, enable members to meet together when 
spending their leave in London. An excellent idea is the ““ Home- 
on-Leave Book.” Members enter their names and addresses in this 
book, and can see at a glance who is in London. The idea is very 
simple but very effective. Jones home from Egypt discovers that 
Smith is on leave from France and Robinson from Salonika. Ho 
telephones to them, and the friends reunite and can have luncheon 
or dinner together at the club. 

Very early in the war the “ Artists” increased their size to two 
battalions. The 2nd Battalion was, in the words of its Colonel, 
“* full of Blues and Internationals, and we could have put in as good 
an international team as existed anywhere—rowing, footer, cricket, 
boxing—anything you like.” The Ist Battalion was the one which 
happened to be honourably captured by Lord French on its arrival 
in France. Lord French came to Colonel May and said: ‘ Just look 
at this list of losses of the 7t)) Division.” A brigade has 143 officers 
and 4,000 men. There were three such brigades. One brigade had 
only eight officers and 400 men and another four officers and 700 men. 
Said Lord French: “I can get the drafts of men out from England, 
but I cannot get trained officers. I want your men as officers.” 
This was a signal act of wisdom. The men were of the officer type, 
and they very soon put 550 officers into the Regular Army. Fifty 
of them were rushed off at once to Ypres in their private’s uniform, 
with just a star fixed on their shoulder-straps to show their 
new rank. The battalion as such became an O.T.C. behind 
the lines. It was allowed to learn its work to some extent 
in the trenches, and before long it was turning out officers at 
the rate of a hundred a month. In the course of this work 
it created a Cadet School behind the firing line, and all the 
cadets were at first supplied by the Artists. When the Cadet 
School was in good working order the battalion was sent to 
Headquarters, where it acted as Headquarters Battalion, but was still 
in effect an O.T.C. A visitor to the battalion at G.H.Q. has 
told the writer how strange were his sensations about this feat 
of adaptation and improvisation when he dined at the officers’ 
mess and learned that the cook had been a man of position 
and wealth in civil life, and when an orderly offered him things to 
eat and drink in a startlingly cultivated voice. A wonderful and 
recurrent ceremony at the mess was drinking the health of Private 
This and Private That and Private Somebody Else who had just been 
gazetted as officers. 

It is most interesting to learn from the Artists’ Rifles Journal, & 
monthly magazine of which three numbers are before us, that it is 
expected that many members will take to a life in the open after 
the war. It is sometimes said that when the war ends our soldiers 
will be so fed up with the hardships of exposure that they will want 
nothing so much as sheltered and sedentary lives. This is not tho 
expectation of the Artists. But we have one word of criticism to 
offer. The Association emphasizes the openings in the Dominions 
very much more than those at home. It should be remembered, 
however, that after the war agriculture at home will have to be 
vastly reformed. Men of imagination and ability will be required 
to work out our salvation for us. If it is a question of credit, there 
will be more to be earned at home than in the Dominions. There 
are more opportunities in the Dominions no doubt, but those at 
home will be great and tremendously important. We shall want 
energy, patriotism, adaptability, and imagination, and these 
qualities the Artists can supply. Their journal is extraordinarily 
attractive and contains much fine draughtsmanship, but we have not 
space to do more than indicate this. Past members of the Artists’ 
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Rifles are invited to communicate with the Association at the 
Headquarters, Duke's Road, Euston Road, W.C. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


“ABIDE WITH ME.” 
{To rue Eprron or tHe “ Specraror.’’] 
Sie,—With reference to Dr. Crozier’s interesting but pessimistic 
jetter on p. 581 of the Spectator of November 11th, in which he 
writes that the beautiful hymn, ** Abide with Me,” appeals to him 
mainly as an old man, perhaps you will allow me to state that it 
was written not when Lyte was old, but being based on the story 
told in Luke xxiv. verse 15, and the remark of the disciples, 
« Abide with us; the day is far spent,” the first verse is naturally 
to old age. The third verse, however, is applicable 
to youth. Since 1854, when I first saw men die for our country, 
{ have been thoroughly convinced in the opposite sense to Dr. 
Crozier’s views, and such conviction has in some dangerous 
moments and in many disappointments been a source of support 
to—Yours faithfully, Eve.tyn Woop 
Millhurst, Harlow. (Field-Marshal). 





applicable 





(To rue Environ or rae “ Spectator.’’) 

§in,—In re “ R. If. F.’s” letter in your number of last Saturday, 
p. 627, the quotation is from the Vulgate of St. Luke xxiv. 29: “ Et 
coegerunt illum, dicentes: Mane nobiscum, quoniam advesperascit, 
et inclinata est jam dies.”” There is no “ Domine” in it.—With 
apologies for adding one to the many letters on the subject which 
you will probably receive, I am, Sir, &c., 

British Museum. E. A. Waris Bupar. 





“DOWN GLASSES!” 
{To tae Eprron or tur “ Srecrator."’] 
S:n,—As the war goes on and the need for economy and self-denial 
increases, the present state of the drink question is thereby ren- 
dered more and more pressing. Suggestions put forth by the 
Government have very little weight, because the greatest economy 
of all is not touched upon. I enclose a paragraph from the Toronto 
Globe of October 16th, in which Canada is “ pleading with 
Britain ”’ to cast out the drink evil. The lists of influential names 
which are being published in favour of total prohibition for the 
duration of the war and six months after show that the country 
is ready for this act of self-denial, which would at once save us 
£182,000,000 a year which is spent on “ drink,”’ besides enormous 
quantities of valuable foodstuffs, which are consumed in the pro- 
duction of “ drink,” and at the same time would set free an army 
of men employed in brewing, distilling, bottling, and handling 
in its transport. Ships which are so needed would be 
released for carrying food, and motors, vans, and horses would 
be available for Army transport. The more one thinks of this 
question the more convincing are the reasons for this economy. 
We have had a splendid lead from our King, and many influential 
men have followed him. Why can we not all fall in and at once 
effect the certainty of an enormous saving, and at the same time 
the most powerful means of hastening the end of the war?—I am, 
Sir, &c., J. Roperson Har, M.D. (Lond.). 
31 Devonshire Place, W. 





INCONGRUOUS! 
{To rae Eprron or tae “ Specraror.’’) 
Sir,—While it is certain that no true Englishman will complain 
of any restriction the Government may think right to put on 
the food supply, I imagine that many will feel amazed 
at the incongruous position in which the country will 
stand—does indeed already stand. Food is to be restricted; 
a Food Dictator is to be appointed to see that it is a 
reality and not a sham; and meanwhile the supply of 
alcohol (subject to the action of the Board of Control in 
certain districts) is to go on as freely and as copiously as 
brewers and retailers desire. The situation is incongruous to the 
last degree. On the one hand, because of the ravages ef the war, 
there is a growing shortage of food; on the other, the evil which 
hinders most the use of our utmost resources in order to hasten 
the end of the war is sanctioned. This fact was drawn attention 
to, and the disgrace of it emphasized, last Sunday morning at the 





church I attend. I welcomed the protest; and it seems to me 
there ought no longer to be a postponement of a general protest 
against the apparent disinclination of the Government to deal 
summarily with this great menace to the national life. Every | 
well-wisher of his country has reason to be grateful for your | 
advocacy of prohibition, begun in the early stages of the war. If 
that same advocacy had been as earnest and as well-reasoned in 
all the churches, we might have seen an emancipated England 
to-day. It is to me a mystery that in a time of profound crisis we 
are content to remain the abject slaves of the drink traffic.—I am, | 
Sir, &c., A Reeutar Reaper. 

[We have a great respect fer Mr. Runciman’s ability, high 
character, and devotion to good causes. But how can he bring 
himself to wrangle with hotel directors and restaurant managers | 


over whether they shall or shall not tempt their clients to eat ! 


more than they need, shall try to cut off a cutlet here or a sweet- 
meat there, when the Trade is allowed to absorb the sugar, the 
corn, and the barley which could go to the feeding of the people? 
If the Trade is too strong, and if we must allow it to have the 
first call on sugar and corn, let us admit the fact and record it. 
If we are to judge by Government action there is urgent need to 
prevent over-eating, none to prevent over-drinking so long as it 
stops short of intoxication.—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE ASYLUM PARTY. 
{To tae Eprror or tae “ Specraror.’’) 

Smr,—I think that many of your readers have a right to protest 
against your article “The Asylum Party” in your number of 
November llth. Of course there is nothing to be said for the 
Nationalists. They are absolutely disloyal to England and the 
Empire, and there is no other country in the world which would 
sanction their remaining in its Parliament. But what right have 
you to accuse Sir E. Carson of alliance with them? He or Mr. 
Bonar Law may be in the right about the terms of the sales ia 
Nigeria. But surely there ia room for two opinions. Even you 
will admit that the Coalition Government wants waking up, but 
according to your new rules no attempt, however honest, may be 
made to press any improvement on them, for fear that the 
Nationalist enemies of the Empire may vote against the Govern- 
ment. It is difficult to imagine a more ridiculous or shameful 
doctrine.—I am, Sir, &c., G. B. Rep. 

Fair Hill, Camberley, Surrey. 

[We want to win the war. We believe that a united nation is 
absolutely essential to a successful termination of the war. We 
believe further that the unity of the nation can only be 
secured by means of a coalition between the two great 
parties of the State. The merits of the Nigeria land 
sales were not the real issue. The Opposition, headed, we 
deeply regret to say, by Sir Edward Carson, were out to wreck 
the Government and nothing else. If they had succeeded we 
should have had a period of political chaos and military and 
naval weakness which must have had a disastrous effect upon the 
war. The Nationalists and the Pacificists would have been able to 
boast, and boast truly, that they had wrecked this Government, 
and could and would wreck the next, unless it made peace. 
Not till he can secure a majority of patriotic men has Sir Edward 
Carson the right to put the Government out. In addition Sir 
Edward Carson by his action was imperilling, unconsciously, no 
doubt, but none the less surely, the cause of North-East Ulster. 
As long as the Coalition lasts North-East Ulster cannot be turned 
out of the United Kingdom against her will. We deeply regret 
having been obliged to write as we did of Sir Edward Carson's 
action, but, holding the views we hold in regard to the war and 
the protection of North-East Ulster, we had no option. He is, 
we are sure, in intention a true patriot, but in the Nigeria debate 
his judgment undoubtedly failed him. There is something in the 
atmosphere of the Lobbies which appears to deprave men’s mental 
fibre.—Ep. Spectator.] 





ELECTION 


“ Specraton."’] 


THE PRESIDENTIAL 
(To tas Epiror or THE 
S1z,—Will you allow me to correct a misstatement made in your 
passing remarks on the Presidential Election? In commenting 
upon the growth of the Democratic Party in the United States you 
observe that the recent election was the only one since the Rebellion 
in which the Democratic Party won a “ popular victory.”” In 1876, 
although Hayes was seated, Tilden had a clear majority of the 
popular vote. The same anomaly occurred in 1888; i.e., Cleveland, 
defeated in the Electoral College, polled more “ popular” votes 
than Harrison, who was elected. The Democratic vote also 
exceeded the Republican vote in 1884 (Cleveland r. Blaine) and in 
1892 (Cleveland v. Harrison). Thus the Democratic vote has 
exceeded the Republican vote on five occasions (not including “ off- 
year ”’ Congressional elections) since the Rebellion—not bad for a 
party which is, statistically, a minority party 
The inferences which “ 8. R. H.” draws from his analysis of the 
vote this month are not very clear. American politics is a mutable 
and various thing, but I doubt that the Democratic Party has 
really gained much permanent strength. Unquestionably most of 
Mr. Wilson's strength was derived from his domestic record; his 
personality and his political associates, whatever may be said 
about them, are infinitely superior to of Mr. Hughes; 
there is an ever-growing “ independent ” vote in the States, notably 
in the West, most of which seems to have 


I take it that his re-election can be traced to 


those 


gone to the President. 
half-a-dozen Searly 


defined causes: his domestic legislation; resentment against the 
blatantly organized German vote; distrust of the Republican 
Party as now controlled; distrust of Mr. Hughes's motley crew of 
supporters, Roosevelt, Penrose, Barnes, O'Leary, and Hexamer 
the clear advisability of having an experienced man in Wash 
| ington at this time; the evasive and disingenuous utterances of 
Mr. Hughes; and (perhaps the strongest of all) the “ balan Tea 
of the President’s deeds and misdeeds, which clearly shows the 

balance to be strongly in his favour 
rhere can be little doubt that New York's large adverse majority 
was due to the swing of the Irish vote—normally Democratic, 
There 


always corrupt, and anti-English though the heavens fall. 
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are so many local conditions reflected in the vote of the various 
States that it would be impossible te set them forth here. But in 
the main the results are clear; the rock-ribbed party votes stood 
firm; in the South, where a yellow dog could win on the Democratic 
tieket; in the North, where worse than that can be (and has been) 
elected on the Republican ticket. But the independents—radicals, 
if you like, but still given to thinking—in the West seem to have 
gone over to Wilson en masse, taking several Republican States 
with them. Foreign policy, I take it, had little to do with this; 
but Mr. Wilson’s imposing list of domestie reforms, tariff reform, 
financial readjustment, rural credits, child labour relief, &c., 
doubtless had a great deal. 

The Spectator’s friendship for America is of too long standing to 
be questioned; but may a long-bewildered American inquire on 
what grounds you would have congratulated us upon the installa- 
tion at Washington of the Hughes-Hearst-O’Leary-Schweitzer 
régime ?—I am, Sir, &c., A. D. Smita, jun. 

Headquarters, 1st Canadian Training Brigade, Shorncliffe. 

{We are not going to enter upon a dispute with our corre- 
spondent over details of party politics not our own, We should 
have thought, however, that a Root-Cabot Lodge Administration 
was much more likely than the one he names. As to Demoeratic 
victories, we apparently did not make ourselves clear. We meant 
to say that the Democrats had not been able to elect a President 
since the Civil War unless the Republicans were disunited, as 
they were in Mr. Cleveland’s case owing to the Mugwump secession, 
and owing to the candidature of Colonel Reosevelt when Dr. Wilson 
was first elected. His second win is, however, a real win, and may 
mean a new lease of life to the Democratic Party.—Epb. Spectator.] 


[To ree Eprron or tHe “ Spectaton.”’} 

S1r,—The electoral vote of the Woman Suffrage States which were 
earried by Mr. Wilson is 62 and not 69 as stated in my letter in 
the last issue of the Spectator. They are the four States on the 
Pacific Coast (with Nevada), the five Rocky Mountain States, one 
Prairie State (Kansas), and one Southern State in the far West 
(Arizona). Illinois (carried by Mr. Hughes) is classed, I think, 
in the “ Middle West.’—I am, Sir, &c., 8S. R. H. 





THE CHILDREN OF BELGIUM. 
[To trae Epiror or tHe ‘“ Specraror.’’) 
Sm,—We welcome the suggestion of Mr. J. Cathcart White in 
your last issue that a start should be made at once to give 
immediate help to the oppressed children in Belgium. Our “ big 
push ” on behalf of these little Allies was only planned so far 
ahead in order to afford every part of the British Empire ample 
time in which to organize a thoroughly systematic dinner-table 
collection between now and Christmas. Mr. Cathcart White's 
offer of £20, and similar offers made at ounce, will provide just 
that “artillery preparation” which is vital to the success of 
every “big push.” As regards the “cultured Germans” taking 
for themselves the moneys thus subscribed, I am glad to be able 
to say that while, in defiance of every law of God and man, the 
Germans are forcibly depriving these already sorely tried 
children of their fathers, they have not yet dared to rob 
them of the relief food which is sent into Belgium under the 
protection of the American flag. No contributions received by us 
will be forwarded to Belgium without the full approval of His 
Majesty’s Government.—I am, Sir, &c., 
W. A. M. Goonr, 
Hon. Secretary, National Committee for Relief 


‘ el , in Belgium, 
Trafalgar Buildings, W.C. 





MESSAGES FROM THE DEPARTED. 
(To tae Eprror or tae “ Srecraror.’’) 
Sir,—TI suffer under the disadvantage of not having seen Sir Oliver 
Lodge’s book, Raymond; or, Life and Death. I have, however, read 
your review, and the article, “‘A Fable for Psychical Investiga- 
tors,”’ and I have done so with anxious and trembling interest; for 
my two sons—my little all of children—are with the King’s fighting 
men somewhcre in France. May the good God spare them to me 
still. But I am not better than other fathers. Death may claim 
them. May I put a merely personal point of view? Frankiy, I 
am not convinced that the departed can communicate with those 
they leave behind. Supposing, for the moment, such communica- 
tions to be possible; then, ‘‘ probability being the guide of life,” I 
think it probable that any message my sons might be permitted 
to communicate would not be entrusted to “‘ various mediums, 
amateur and professional, paid and unpaid.’’ I think I should 
hear direct.—I am, Sir, &c., J. Epwarp Hartow. 
90 Cheriton Road, Folkestone. 


[We by no means say we are convinced that communication has 
taken place. All we say is that we are convinced that the 
problem is worth the most careful investigation. Why communi- 
cation, if it takes place, should be permitted in one way and not 
in another is only one of a series of mysteries like the origin of 
evil. We must ascertain if communication takes place, and then 
consider how and why it is allowed to exist before we condemn it. 
Anyway, to say it cannot exist because we do not like its method 
is not reasonable. A correspondent so friendly as Dr. Harlow 
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will, we feel sure, excuse our expressing our view quite plainly, 
His present anxieties have our profoundest respect and sympathy, 
—Ep. Spectator.]} 





THE ARTISTS’ RIFLES. 
[To THe Epitorn or tHE “ Srecrator.”") 
Sir,—May I beg a little of your valuable space to say a few words 
about the Artists’ Rifles Regimental Association? As you know, 


| the Artists’ Rifles have been ever since the earliest days of the war 
, an Officers’ Training Corps, and, inchuding some fifteen hundred 


officers: and others attached for special courses of training, have 
handled about ten. thousand men, of whom seven thousand havyg 
already been sent up for commissions. All these men are in 


' principle eligible for membership of the Regimental Association, 


but they are scattered through every regiment of the British 
Army, and it:is because in many cases the existence of the Associa. 
tion can only be brought te their notice through the Press that 
I am seeking your indulgence. Though the majority of these 
men enjoyed but a comparatively brief stay in the ranks of the 
Artists’ Rifles, all have felt the need of a lasting association with 
the fine spirit and traditions of the corps, and it is to facilitate 
this that the Regimental Association has been formed. A pied-a- 
terre has been opened at 17 Craven Street, W.C., and the publica- 
tion of the Artists’ Riftes Journal has been successfully undertaken. 
But the aims of the Association look further than this. It may 
be not improperly described as an altar upon which the Imperial 
spirit will be kept burning in the years to come. Vor in its 
organization the fact has been taken into consideration that the 
old Artists are just the kind of men that have helped to build 
up the British Empire in the past, and that many of them will he 
its ambassadors upon the highways of the world in the years of 
peace to come. An employment bureau has therefore been 
established in connexion with the Association through which 
ex-Artists, either as employers or employees, may be brought inte 
touch with other old members of the corps who can be of use to 
them, and which will give special attention to providing positions 
and opportunities for the many men who after the war will desire 
to try their fortunes in various parts of the Empire. The bringing 
together of overseas Artists and the establishment of branch 
Associations wherever two or more are gathered together will also 
be undertaken. As the demand for officers, and particularly for 
officers who have been trained in the Artiste’ Corps, still exceeds 
the supply, it can be gathered that the corps is still recruiting, 
and is always ready to consider the applications of well-educated 
men of the kind that make efficient officers. To such men, whether 
they have returned from abroad or are just reaching the age when 
they are required to serve, it should be of more than passing 
interest to know that by joining the Artists’ Rifles they provide 
themselves not merely with a suitable channel leading to a com- 
mission, but with associations that may be of immense practical 
value to them in after life.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Crem H. Brerzerrox, M.A., B.C.L. 
1 Elm Court, Temple, E.C. 





[We deal with this subject in our leading columns.—Pp. 
Spectator.) 
PERISCOPES AND STEREO-TELESCOPES FOR GUNNERS. 


(To tHe Eprron or tre “ Spectaton.’’) 

Sir,—This Fund, now registered under the War Charities Act, 1916, 
has enabled me to send to each of our fronts a very large number 
of instruments of high magnifying power. It is now exhausted. 
The demand grows. The supply will, I am sure, be made equal 
to the demand by the help of those who are waiting and watching 
at home. Officers at the front, not content with bearing the 
burden and heat of the day out there, insist on sending me 
subscriptions from the trenches. An enormous number of letters 
from Generals and other officers impress upon me the imperative 
necessity for a continued increase in the supply. I quote two 
extracts only :— 

“There is an enormous demand for the sterco-telescopes you 
send. Any amount are wanted. Officers are howling for them. 
Can you send more at once? ” 

“The splendid magnifying periscope has arrived. I will get 
everyone I know to subscribe to your Fund, as it is one of the 
most useful ones of the war, and probably has saved many lives.” 

Will your readers send donations, however small, addressed to 
me, Judge Tobin, K.C., ¢/o London City and Midland Bank, 36 
Castle Street, Liverpool? Not a penny has been absorbed in 
expenses beyond postages and printing balance-sheets.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Aurrep A. TosLy. 





EVERY MAN HIS OWN FARMER. 
{To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Srectaton.’’] 
Str,—The prices of foodstuffs and the action of the Government 
show the necessity of producing within the United Kingdom as 
large a quantity of food as possible. This is particularly necessary 
because nobedy can tell how the submarine danger may develop 
in the future. The production of food in this country can un- 
doubtedly be very greatly increased. That increase may be brought 
about not only by the farmers, but by the innumerable owners 
of private gardens as well. I vividly remember having read in 
an article in the Spectator which appeared shortly after the 
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beginning of the war the suggestion that the private gardens in 
this country should be devoted to food production. With your 
permission I would urge this point most strongly upon your 
readers, and would ask you to recommend it to the Government 
and people in your influential editorials. 

The production of British agriculture can probably be doubled 
and trebled, but to do this enormous numbers of agricultural 
workers and huge quantities of seed and agricultural machinery 
would have to be imported, for the British makers of agricultural 
machinery are all engaged on war work. Besides, additional 
housing accommodation would have to be supplied. A scheme for 
increasing the agricultural output very greatly by means of 
imported men, seeds, and machinery would probably become 
operative only for the harvest of 1918. The problem is to increase 
t» the utmost agricultural production in 1917. This can best be 
done by making the fullest use of the private gardens. The United 
Kingdom has a unique resource. While on the Continent the 
great majority of people live in gardenless dwellings, the vast 
majority of the British houses and cottages possess a garden, 
and the vast majority of the inhabitants possess some 
gardening tools and have some knowledge at least of flower- 
growing. On a patch of ground no larger than the average garden 
attached to a London or provincial cottage a vast quantity of 
food can be grown. In many cases the grass can be taken up 
and vegetables be raised in its stead. Of course, people will hesitate 
to make such an alteration, partly because they are unacquainted 
with vegetable raising, partly for fear of what the neighbours 
might say. Spade culture is the most intensive form of agricul- 
ture, and while there is a scarcity of ploughs there is an abundance 
of spades and forks. The Government should forbid the growing 
of grass and flowers in private gardens, and should urge the people 
in the most emphatic manner to grow food instead. As abstract 
admonition is of very little use, an organization for converting 
all gardens into vegetable plots should immediately be created. 
A large number of expert demonstrators of either sex should be 
appointed, and they should be paid a very small salary, if any, 
and a very large bonus according to results. Their duty should 
be to call frequently on all the householders in their district, 
suggesting to them to prepare the ground and to sow whatever 
happens to be suitable and in season. Every few weeks the 
demonstrators should come round, tell people that they can sow 
such and such things during the coming week, show them how to 
do it, and offer them seed free of charge, which they might carry 
with them on their visits. In view of the scarcity and dearness 
of vegetables many people would no doubt take advantage of the 
offer; but as others may be indifferent, every district under the 
scheme should offer substantial prizes to those who during 1917 
had raised the largest quantity of nutritious foodstuffs per square 
yard. These prizes might range from, say, £1 to £20, and should 
be provided by the Government. In addition, there should be 
numerous county prizes or national prizes up to, let us say, £1,000. 
Thus not only cottagers, but well-to-do people also, would have a 
strong inducement to make their gardens as productive as possible. 
Men, women, and children would in their spare moments cultivate 
the gardens according to the demonstrators’ directions. 

Men do not live on bread alone. The dearness and scarcity of 
bread would matter comparatively little if alternative foods such 
as beans, peas, potatoes, carrots, turnips, &c., were available in 
abundance. By an adequate organization Great Britain’s food 
supply might be immensely increased without reducing the amount 
of labour available. It would be immaterial if the Government 
lost a few million pounds by importing and distributing the 
necessary seed and by rewarding the demonstrators and the most 
successful growers. The problem does not consist of saving a few 
millions but in winning the war, and any measure that is likely 
to increase very greatly the home-grown foodstuffs should be taken 
up regardless of expense, for anything is better than distress and 
popular dissatisfaction in time of war. After all, it matters very 
little whether the people buy their seed individually from the 
merchant or collectively through the Government, paying for it 
in the form of taxes. Besides, the deliberate waste or misuse of 
seed could be made punishable. Lastly, steps should be taken to 
increase to the utmost the available allotments and to put the 
numerous public and private parks under spade cultivation. 

I would ask you and your readers to consider my suggestion. 
Tt seems to me efficient, practicable, and relatively cheap. I think 
it would greatly relieve the food position. I would conclude with 
the hope that you will press my proposal upon the Government 
if, after consideration, you should come to the conclusion that it 
would vastly increase domestic production of food.—I am, Sir, &c., 

J. Evtis Barker. 

Albion Cotiage, Fortis Green, London, N. 





COMPULSORY GREEK. 

{To tHe Epiror or tae “ Specraror.’’] 
Siz,—Can you imagine a more pitiful argument for “ compulsory 
Greek” than Dr. Rouse’s plea in your pages (November 18th) 
that “if Greek shouki cease to be compulsory for admission to 
Oxford and Cambridge, in a few years (less than ten) it will 
disappear from English education’? First, as to matters of fact: 
“Greek” never has been compulsory for “‘ admission ” to Oxford 
or to Cambridge, nor is it compulsory for the degrees of B.Litt. 








and B.Sc., or for the numerous diplomas conferred by the said 
Universities. Secondly, what is compulsory for the B.A. and 
M.A. degrees (and so for the University franchise) is hardly 
“Greek,” but only a miserable modicum, a “ pink pill” (so te 
say), of Greek. Let us, then, amend Dr. Rouse’s plea as follows: 
“Tf the present modicum of Greek prescribed for ‘ Responsions * 
(or the previous examination) cease to be compulsory, Greek, in 
any and every sense of the word, will disappear from English 
education in less than ten years.”” I am no prophet, but I ask, 
do experience and common-sense support such a prediction? Was 
Greek introduced into Western education under “ compulsion ”’ 
or upon its merits? Has it no intrinsic merits? Dr. Rouse 
himself thinks it “‘ the best part of intellectual education.” Why 
then not trust its merits to preserve it a place in education? Dr. 
Rouse instances America. I surmise a growth of the study of 
Greek in America; I know that Professors Murray, Myres, Bury, 
Mahaffy, and other Hellenists have lectured there in recent years 
on Greek subjects, and only a day or two ago I received a learned 
paper on a Greek subject from a Professor at Vassar College, 
which seems to show that the study of Greek is not yet extinct 
in the U.S.A. There is still, I believe, an American School at 
Athens; indeed, the voluntaryists, America, France, Germany, 
have supported their schools in Athens much more liberally than 
our compulsionists the British School. If compulsion collapse 
here, and if (as, perhaps, in Scotland) a slump in Greek ensue, 
we may thank our compulsionists for that. Let us rather expect, 
however, a rise in the lower standard of Greek study and a more 
general interest in Greek literature (partly nourished, if you 
please, on translations), when once the discredit and disgust, 
excited by the present panacea, “compulsory Greek,” are 
forgotten.—I am, Sir, &c., R, W. Macay. 

Oxford. 

{The Master of University’s crushing reply needs no endorse- 
ment from us, but we may remind our readers that the study of 
Hebrew has not perished. Yet there is no compulsory Hebrew 
in any of our schools or Universities.—Ep. Spectator.] 





SHAKESPEARE AND THE ATONEMENT. 
(To tHe Epitor or tae “ Sprcrator.’’) 
Sir,—In your review of Dr. Lyttelton’s book, Gire God the Glory, 
the reviewer says “ Shakespeare shows—so he [Dr. Lyttelton] 
thinks—no faith in the Atonement.”” What about this 
speech of Isabel's to Angelo (Measure for Measure, Act IL., 
Scene ii.)?— 
“ Why, all the souls that were, were forfeit once, 

And He that might the vantage best have took 

ound out the remedy.” 
Do not these words point to the doctrine of the Atonement? I 
submit that it is inept to judge of a dramaitist’s personal belief 
merely from the words of his characters, but Isabel's speech shows 
that Shakespeare knew of the doctrine, and there is at least a 
presumption that he believed it.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Epwarp Sraxtey Ropertson. 
[We expressed no agreement with Dr. Lyttelton, for we felt 

none, but exactly the reverse, as we have constantly set forth in 
these columns. We hold Shakespeare to have been inspired by 
a deep and wide-minded Christian faith, He was a dramatist, of 
course, but no one shall persuade us he was a materialist, an 
agnostic, a Roman Catholic, or a “ Brownist.” Wis views were 
probably very like those of Fuller. We must never forget that in 
Elizabeth’s time there was a large and powerful Broad Church 
Party.—Eb. Spectator.) 





MR. WHITWORTH’S MANUSCRIPT. 
{To tHe Eprron or tee “ Specrator.’’] 

Sir,—As vicar of the parish in which Batchacre Hall is situated, 
I was much interested in the paragraph in your issue of the IIth 
inst. about the MS. written by Mr. Whitworth over a hundred 
years ago. I should much like to know more about the MS. Mr. 
Whitworth seems to have been somewhat of a crank, and to have 
thought that if England were invaded Batchacre would be the last 
ditch. Tradition has it that he took his army to London, but was 
so badly treated by the Government that he vowed he would fight 
against the King, and was imprisoned for high treason and had 
his lands taken away from him. ‘There is a farm called “ The 
Banqueting House” where his soldiers are said to have been 
lodged. He appears to have been at one time Ambassador to 
France, and to have been made a Baronet, the latter fact being 
borne out by a hatchment in the church.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Adbaston Vicarage. Roserr Larce. 

[We quoted, not from an MS., but from a little volume of 
collected pamphlets, the most important of which deals with Lord 
Ellenborough’s decision as to the right of Volunteers to resign. 
We do not think that the Squire of Batchacre was ever 
Ambassador to France, nor did he ever commit even a technical 
treason.—Eb. Spectator. ] 








THE SCOTTISH WOMEN’S SERBIAN HOSPITAL FUND. 
We have received the sum of £1 for the above fund from Mrs. 
A. A. Pargiter, making a total of £171 5s. 6d. 
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“A STUDENT IN ARMS.” 

Tne leading article in the Spectator on the death of Lieutenant 
Hankey and his article “‘ Don’t Worry ” have been republished 
as a leaflet by Messrs. W. Speaight and Sons, 98-99 Fetter Lane, 
London, E.C., and can be obtained from them post free at the 
price of 5s. per hundred, or 2s. 6d. for fifty, and 1d. per copy for 
smaller numbers. Not less than six copies can be supplied post 
free. [Owing to the great demand some little delay may be caused 
in despatching copies. ] 








“CHRIST IN FLANDERS.” 

Owr1ne to the large and continued demand for copies of the poem 
entitled ‘“‘ Christ in Flanders,’”’ which appeared in our issue of 
September 11th, 1915, it has now been reprinted in leaflet form. 
Copies of the poem can be obtained from Messrs. W. Speaight and 
Sons, 98-99 Fetter Lane, London, E.C, (to whom all inquiries should 
be addressed), post free, at the price of 1s. per hundred, or 6d. for 
fifty. Not less than fifty copies can be supplied post free. [Owing 
to the great demand some little delay may be caused in despatching 
eopies.] 








“BURY OR BURN.” 

Tne article under the above heading, dealing with the desecration 
of beautiful places by the scattering of pieces of paper and other 
picnic débris, which appeared in our issue of August 26th, has now 
been reprinted as a leaflet suitable for distribution in schools, &c. 
Copies can be obtained from Messrs. W. Speaight and Sons, 98-99 
Fetter Lane, E.C., at the price of 2s. 6d. per hundred, post free. 
[Owing to the great demand some little delay may be caused in 
despatching copies.] 








NOTICE.—When “ Correspondence” or Articles are signed with the 
writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked “‘ Communi- 
cated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in agreement with 
the views therein expressed or with the mode of expression. In such 
instances, or in the case of “‘ Letters to the Editor,” insertion only means 
that the matter or point of view is considered of sufficient interest and 
importance to warrant publication. 








POETRY. 


TO DONALD HANKEY. 
Ere breaks the last of these red dawns, 
Ere pass the livid nights away, 
Ere shines our monumental day, 
The day of marble and of bronze, 
When under noon’s triumphal arch 
With flashing blade and tossing plume 
Like broken wave and frothed sea-spume 
The returning legions singing march . . « 





May I, a shadow briefly thrown 
Athwart the threshold of your sleep, 
Take me my chisel and cut deep 

Your living name upon the stone? 
Lest in our triumph we profane 

The victory our dead have won, 

Be your name with us then that none 
Shall say our dead have died in vain. 


0. G. 








B KS 
OO . 
THE EMPIRE AND THE FUTURE.* 

Tre very interesting ecries of lectures delivered at the University 
of London, King’s College, and now published with an introduction 
by Mr. Steel-Maitland, is termed The Empire and the Future. Nomen- 
elature exercises a very powerful influence in directing human thought 
and guiding human action. Its influence is to a very great extent 
based on the unquestionable fact that at least one half of the world 
is wholly ignorant of what the other half is doing and thinking. More- 
over, in defiance of Carlyle’s wholly incorrect generalization to the 
effect that the French Revolution tended to destroy formulas, it is an 
influence whose might varies in direct proportion to the advance of 
Democracy. Instances abound both in past history and contem- 
poraneous politics which afford conclusive proof that when once a 
false label has been assigned to a political system or to a form of 
government, it becomes a fertile parent of errors so deep-seated as to 
be only capable of eradication by very strenuous effort. Some of 
the worst military despotisms that the world has ever known, having 
been dubbed Republics, have, for a while at all events, attracted to 
themselves a sympathy, which was wholly undeserved, from those 
who favour Republican institutions. The treatment accorded both 
to Holland and Italy in the early days of the French Revolution was 
singularly illiberal, unequal, and unfraternal, but was none the Icss 
carried out under the banner of Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity. 
It is probable that outside the ranks of well-informed politicians and 
historical students not one in ten thousand of the people of this country 


A Series of Imperial Studies Lectures delivered 


* The Empire and the Future 
Loudon : Macwililau aud Co. (2s. net 


ip the University of London, King’s College. 





realize the fact that the Constitution of Republican America is far 
more conservative than that of Monarchical Great Britain, At this 
moment the shibboleth which condemns “ secret diplomacy” hag 
taken firm possession of the minds of large and influential sections 
of the community, the vast majority of whom know nothing whatever 
of how diplomatic affairs are conducted, to what an extent secrecy 
is preserved, or how far it is necessary and justifiable. 

A striking instance of mischievous misnomer is afforded by the 
use of the words “ Empire,” as applied to the loosely knit and world. 
wide territories which owe allegiance to King George V., and “ Im. 
perialism,” as descriptive of the system under which those territories 
are governed. I have frequently pointed out the objections which 
may bo urged against the use of those terms, and I am glad to se 
that Mr. Philip Kerr, the able editor of the Round Table, shares my 
views on this subject. If we are to be strictly accurate, whether jn 
respect to language or order of ideas, Imperialism necessarily connotes 
the existence of Emperors. It is a word originally borrowed from 
Rome, and even in respect to Rome it was never historically correct, 
Although it is very gencrally held to be a synonym of Caesarism, ag 
a matter of fact Julius Cacsar, the first Roman Emperor, was not the 
originator of the policy which is conveyed by the word. According to 
Sgnor Ferrero, it was Lucullus, who lived in the days of the Republic, 
who, in his Bithynian campaign against Mithridates, “ introduced 
a new conception into Roman policy—the idea of aggressive Imperial- 
ism.” There are at this moment in Europe two rulers who are rightly 
designated Emperors, and who may accurately be described as repre- 
sentatives of a policy of Imperialism in the sense in which that term 
is usually understood. The Emperor of Austria and his predecessors 
have vainly endeavoured to use Germanization, pushed to an extreme 
point, not only as the principal but also as the sole agency to fuse 
together the heterogeneous races subject to their sway. The German 
Emperor is, or at all events until very recently was, engaged in 
an earnest endeavour to apply to Hereros, and to the inhabitants 
of New Guinea, East Africa, and far-away Kiao-Chau, precisely tho 
same system as he and his forebears have applied, with a certain 
amount of sinister success, to Mecklenburgers and Hanoverians, The 
fact that both of these potentates have thus acted may possibly have 
contributed to render the word Imperialism, by its intimate association 
with Militariam, even more hateful than before to many sections of 
the British community. But, as a matter of fact, the Imperialism 
of Great Britain and that of Germany and Austria have nothing in 
common but a misleading name. They lic as the poles asunder. The 
British, although they have‘in the past made many mistakes, although 
for a long while they did not fully understand wherein lay the strength 
of the links which bound them even to their own kinsmen overseas, 
and although their sympathy with the local aspirations of truly de- 
pendent peoples has at times been tepid, have never made any serious 
attempt to Anglicizo them. They have never, even in the remote and 
at times reprehensible past, considered that the interests of the ruled 
races should be made wholly subservient to those of the rulers. Above 
all, a sound political instinct has led them to avoid the fatal error 
committed by the Germans of endeavouring to enforce uniformity 
of system throughout their widespread dominions. Diversity of 
treatment has been the corner-stone of the British political system, 
and if—quod Dis non placeat—that corner-stone were ever removed, 
the whole fabric would assuredly be ruined. 

Mr. Kerr would prefer the usec of the word “ Commonwealth” to 
that of “Empire,” and Mr. Steel-Maitland, in contrasting the two 
terms, says with great truth: “The one savours of command, the 
other of service; the one of servitude, the other of freedom.” On the 
other hand, it is not easy, as Mr. Kerr says, “ to define whercin a Com- 
monwealth consists.” Moreover, the word “ Commonwealth” is, by 
reason of historical associations, connected in the British mind with 
the downfall of Monarchy. Now, paradoxical as it may appear from 
the point of view of nomenclature, the accidents of the British past 
and present have rendered the preservation of the time-honoured title 
of King or Queen one of the most sure and potent agents for the pre- 
servation of that Commonwealth over which a Monarcb reigns, but 
which he does not govern. 

We must, therefore, perforce hold to the expressions ‘ Empire” 
and “Imperialism,” not because they are free from objections, but 
rather because they have taken deep root in the public mind, and 
because no one has yet suggested any alternative expressions which 
could usefully be eubstituted in their place. But, in preserving them, 
let those who can speak with authority on the subject endeavour by all 
means to cleanse the minds of their countrymen and countrywomen of 
whatever misapprehensions exist as to their true significance, and to 
explain what they really mean in the mouths of British statesmen and 
political thinkers. If I understand rightly, it is largely in order to help 
in the achicvement of this laudable object that this useful series of 
lectures was first delivered and is now published. 

Those who have already devoted attention to the state of things 
which will arise after the war, and who hold that an epoch will thn 
commence which, in Dr. Sadler's words, will be marked by * the gestation 
of a new social ideal,” will find in these lectures many projects and 
ideas with which they aro familiar, clothed in singularly felicitous 
language. But the lectures are not primarily intended to instruct 
them, ‘heir main object is to stimulate them and to instruct others 
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———————————————— 
Tho lecturers recognize that, in the classic phrase of Mr. Robert Lowe, 


the duty of the well-informed few is to “educate” the ill-informed many. 
Mr. Lowe, it will be remembered, did not say that we were to “ instruct 
our masters,” though that is also important. What he said was that wo 
should “educate our masters.” Now, education and instruction are 
by no means synonymous terms. Until recently, it is no exaggeration 
to say that, in the sense in which the term “ education” is here used, 
the British were amongst the least educated people in Europe. They 
did not possess that rapid power of gencralization which is the birthright 
of the Latin races. No attempt had been made to teach them patriotism 
after the thorough, albeit reprehensible, methods of the German peda- 
gogues. The masses had been endowed with supreme power, and had, 
at the same time, been left to wander aimlessly in a vast political wilder- 
ness, guided only by agitators who were generally ignorant and often 
far from disinterested, or by fanciful doctrinaires who were furnished 
with a powerful armoury of delusive catchwords, and who were prone 
to hold up false or unrealizable ideals to a people singularly capable of 
assimilating ideals which aro noble and true. The lecturers want to 
remedy this state of things. They do not attempt to show how 
Federation is to be brought about, to what extent wo are to shed the 
akin of exclusive nationalism and begin to think internationally, or to 
traco the limit between statesmanlike gonerosity and foolhardy con- 
fidence in the treatment of those dependent races whose recent behaviour 
has set a crown on the Imperialist policy of Great Britain. What they 
contend is that before we can hope to deal successfully with these and 
cognate questions, all of which present great though, it may bo hoped, 
not insuperable difficulties, the ground must be cleared by explaining 
to the masses of the people what they mean. The moment is singularly 
favourable for making the attempt. War has been the Ithuriel’s spoar 
which has quickened a whole nation into life. It has given the 
Democracy a new conception of its duties and responsibilities. It has 
—notably in the persons of the officers and men serving in the Army— 
tended to mitigate class animosities and to knit together those who 
were formerly kept asunder by artificial obstacles. It has fostered a new 
senae of the value of discipline and obedience. Mr. A. L. Smith, the 
Master of Balliol, makes some useful suggestions as to the best means 
for carrying out the programme of education. They are well deserving 
of consideration. 

Will the British nation rise to the occasion? Will it belie the oft- 
quoted and generally mistranslated aphorism of Thucydides that “a 
democracy cannot rule others”? That is the main question which has 





to be answered. There will, without doubt, be pessimists who will hold | 


that the obstacles which lie in the path of success are so great as to be 
practically insuperable. Such as these existed in Rome at the timo 
when the Roman Empire was at its zenith. Propertius said :— 

“ Frangitur ipsa suis Roma superba bonis,” 


and Lucan wrote :— 
“Nimioque graves sub pondere lapsus ; 
Nec se Roma ferens.” 
But they had much greater cause for alarm than ourselves, for Roman 
Imperialism, though by no means so neglectful of the habits and institu- 
tions of subject peoples as is often imagined, was based on an insecure 


foundation, whereas if we hold firm to the two vital principles of diversity | 


of treatment and of governing those races which are really dependent 
in their own interests and not in ours, the task is by no means hopeless. 
Only as a chief preliminary to success it is essential that the masses of 
the people should understand the gencral nature of the problems which 
have to be solved. If once they can be made to do this, we may con- 
fidently hope that, in spite of the numerous difficulties which have to 
be encountered, what Sir Charles Lucas very rightly calls ‘ 
Pritish common-sense” will be capable of surmounting them. 
CROMER, 





AN AMERICAN ON PRESIDENT WILSON.* 
Mr. Fciierton’s statement of the case against President Wilson is 
distinctly one of the most able we have come across, Now that Mr. 
Wilson has been re-clected it makes highly opportune reading. Some 
pro-Ally Americans have indicted Germany directly ; others have con- 
demned her ind‘rectly in the course. of condemning Mr. Wilson. Mr. 
Fullerton in this short but pregnant book has succeeded in doing both. 
He writes bitterly as one who feels that the greatest opportunity in 
American history of doing a service to civilization has been lost. It is a 
point well deserving of notice that all the books written by Americans 
in support of our cause ayainst Germany display an extraordinary 
passion. It is obvious that the feeling which impels the writers to utter 
their thoughts, and lament their national disi!lusionments, is the driving 
force of a mighty conviction. They scem to tremble with emotion as 
they think how boldly their country might have stood forth for inter 
national good faith—the basis on which the dreams for the future of all 
of us take shape-—and how little of boldness there was in the policy that 
failed to protest against the violation of the Hague Conventions when 
Belgium was invaded. It may be that most of these American writers 
intensify their regrets unduly by tacitly assuming that the United 
States could have played a great part by land and sea if she had entered 
the war on the side of the Allies. We admire their noble and chivalrous 
sentiment, and are unspeakably proud that it should have been evoked by 


* The American Crisis and the War, By William Morton Fullerton London 
Constable and Co. (2s. 6d. net.) 


‘invincible | 


the cause which we profess. Buton this point we may be allowed to ex- 
press our detachment. We have never expected that the United States 
would fight on our side ; we have never asked her todoso; and we have no 
desire that she should do so. In this country the Presidential Election 
was watched with great interest of course, but with no deep concern. 
That is a proof of the truth of what we have just said as to the relation, 
as wo seo it, of the United States to the war. It was no great matter to 
us whom the American people elected. In noticing Mr. Fullerton’s 
book we must remember that there may always be this difference of 
view between a pro-Ally American writer and ourselves, He may 
feel—even without plainly saying so—that he is out of a struggle which 
plain duty required him to be in. Making whatever allowance should 
reasonably be made for an American who feels intensely and gencrously 
on this point, we desire simply to summarize Mr, Fullerton's statement. 
He says much that wo should not wish to say, and which in any 
case it would be improper for us to say. The words shall be his, 
not ours, 

He gives much attention in the early part of his book to an analysis of 
the Monroe Doctrine. His purpose is to show that Mr. Wilson has been 
false to tho spirit of this instrument, and has therefore been false in an 
interior sense to Americanism just as much as he was false to it in an 
exterior sense when he failed to protest against the violation of the 
Hague Conventions to which the United States was a party. Mr. 
Fullerton sweeps aside the accretions of time—how many they are !— 
in order to take a clearlook at the Monroe Doctrine in the circumstances 
of its creation and in its original intention. He shows how it was 
originally not a cry of “ Hands off!" addressed by the New World to 
the Old, but was a repudiation and condemnation of tho hateful auto- 
cratic despotism practised by the Holy Alliance. He accepts the view 
that Great Britain was a participator in the doctrine equally with 
the United States. And as though to illustrate the fact that ‘* Hands 
off !”’ was not held to be the primary meaning of the doctrine, even 
in recent times the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty and other consequential 
Treaties between Great Britain and America admitted the reasonable- 
ness of Great Britain having a say in the disposal of territory within 
the American Continent. The essence of the Monroe Doctrine, in 
fine, was to make a solemn protest against “the atrocious violation of 
the rights of nations by the interference of any one in the internal 
affairs of another.” But ought not this essential epirit to have become 
engaged when Germany and Austria infamously bullied Serbia and 
violated the integrity of Luxemburg and Belgium? Mr. Fullertoa 
says :— 

“ Thus, if the President of the United States had considered it con- 
venient in 1914, at the outbreak of the World War, he might even have 
taken his stand on the Monroe Doctrine to protest against the violation 
by Germany of the neutrality of Belgium and Luxembourg, and the 
shades of Jefferson and Madicon and Monroe would have applauded. 
By failing to protest, President Wilson suffered the grandest of the 
American traditions to lapse. He was an incompetent steward of the 
most sacred interests of the American people. He lacked statcsmanlike 
presence of mind.” 

To some readers, not inflamed by the generous passion which we have 
observed in pro-Ally American writers, the argument above may seem 
a little forced. It is none the less remarkable as a sicn of the funda- 
mental grievance of those Americans who take more or less Mr. Fullerton’s 
No doubt Mr. Fullerton would himself admit that the 
acquired 


stronger 


point of view. 
failure to protest against the destruction of the painfully 
principles of the Hague gives insurgent Americans a much 
and more direct case. Of the responsibility of the United States for 
the Hague Convention he writes: 

“The ‘Convention between the United States and other Powers 
respecting the rights and duties of neutral Powers and persons in case of 


| war on land,’ which was signed at the Hague, October 18, 1907, which 


” 


| was ratified by the President of the United States, February 23, 1909, 
| and proclaimed to the people of America by the President and Secretary 


of State, February 28, 1910, begins as follows 

ArticLe [.—The territory of neutral Powers is inviolable 

Articis I Belligerents are forbidden to move across the territory 
of a neutral Power troops or convoys, either of munitions of war or 
supplies. 
These articles received the sanction of the civilized world, { hina and 
Nicaragua alone excepted. The German Chancellor, in his famous 
speech of August 4 in the Reichstag, acknowledged that Germany was 
infringing international law when she invaded Luxembourg and 
Belgium. By paragraph 2, Article VI. of the Constitution of the United 
States ‘all treaties made or which shall be made under the authority of 
the United States shall be the Supreme Law of the land.’ The President, 
to be sure, can make treaties ‘ only by and with the advico of the Senate.’ 
But ratification of this particular treaty had been ‘ advised’ by tho 
Senate, March 10, 1908. The Treaty of the Hague of 1907 was, therefore, 
a part of the Supreme Law of the land, and even if it appeared incon- 
venient to apply it, its ee was obligatory. That it should not 
have been applied on such an astounding provocation as Germany's 
action when she bludgeoned Belgium, in order to deal a knock-out blow 
at France, and to browbeat the great British Liberal Party into cowardly 
neutrality-—that, in fact, it should not have been waved in air by the 
knight-errant champions of all the American idealisms, the Bryanites, 
the pacificists and other humanitarians ; that it should not, at all events, 
have been calody submitted to one of its co-signatories, Germany, with 
2 grave and stinging rebuke by the Chief Magistrate of the United 
States, the Constitutional High Priest charged with the safeguard of the 
Ark of the Covenant which contained that famous message 





f Monroe, 


| worm-eaten in its coffer, but now again offered the chance of glorious 
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resuscitation ; that, at such an hour, the American ship-of Stat 
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have becn left abandoned by the gods, with a bewildered pilot in the 
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chart-room, is one of those feaie~-thove 
American interests, one of those tragic—facts of history which history 
must nevertheless record with as little emotion as possible, fully content 
if it eventually succeed in determining the causes and divining some of 
the consequences.” 

No American, we suppose, has carried the responsibility of Mr. Wilson 
to a higher pitch than to say that the duty of protest was not merely 
required by wisdom, foresight, and statesmanship, but was an obligation 
laid on the President by the Supreme Law of his country. It will be 
seen that Mr. Fullerton dates the concern of the United States in the 
principles governing Europe right back to the days of the Holy Alliance, 
He will have nothing to do with the popular opinion that America’s 
“ manifest destiny ” emerged for the first time in 1898, when the United 
States went to war with Spain over the management of the Spanish 
colonies. He has the highest possitle ambitions as to how the United 
States should play her part, consciously and resolutely, in the conduct 
of civilization wherever men declare themselves civilized. It is in the 
light of these ambitions that he deplores in particular the neglect of 
Americans to unite themselves in a great and good service to the world. 
“What could not such a nation do,” he cries in effect, “if only it 
were a nation!” But he finds that the recent fissiparous tendencies of 
American life have been emphasized instead of being abated by Mr. 
Wilson’s policy. The country which is a congerics of races has been 
allowod to feel that after all it is only a congeries. No common caure 
has been put before the American people to bind and unify them. 

We havo followed in outline the main part of Mr. Fullerton’s argument. 
A few incidental statements may be mentioned in conclusion. Mr. 
Fullerton evidently has no doubt that the German Emperor when he 
theatrically descended upon Tangier some time after the conclusion of 
the Anglo-French Convention was in a very hesitating frame of mind, 
and hoped that some stroke of luck would rescue him from the compulsion 
being put upon him by the war party at Berlin. His total surrender 
to the war party belongs, according to this record, to a later date. 
Mr. Fullerton reproduces some notes, placed at his disposal, which were 
jotted down by a French visitor to the Emperor when the latter was 
in a very talkative mood. Here is the note on the Emperor's opinion 
of the relations of Germany and America :— 

“The Americans. The vital question for the future of Europe and 
the world. It takes precedence of all others, leaving in the shadow 
divergencies that are merely European. Their (the Americans’) inter- 
ference (¢mmiztion) in European afiairs is nearer at hand, more menacing, 
than is generally supposed, The idea of a European Zollverein will 
become imperative ; it is to be hoped that this will take place as soon 
as possible. This is an opinion which the Emperor declares he 
has had for some considerable time, and he says that the only 
man who had looked at the matter in the same way in advanco was 
Jules Ferry.” 

We also note Mr. Fullerton’s insistence on the importance of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s intervention at the time of the Algeciras Conference :— 


from the point of view of 


“ At this juncture, when the international situation was most tense, 
in June, 1905, it was the personal intervention of Mr. Roosevelt with the 
Emperor which led directly to the Agreement for the Algeciras Con- 
ference. At one moment, as everybody knows, the Conference reached 
a deadlock. It was then, and as a last resort, that the Emperor's 
aitention was called to a letter which he had written the President in the 
preceding June—and suddenly the deadlock was broken. I need not 
give further details, but I may add that though in Paris, in the summer 
of 1905, the people at large did not know precisely what had been done, 
they did know in an instinctive way that it was owing to Mr. Rocsevelt 
that the matter had p»ssed off without bringing war.” 





OMNIANA.* 
Ir is a goo j since Mr. Fuller “‘commenced author”; he 
confesses himself an octogenarian on his title-page; but we have seldom 
come across a volume of reminiscences in which there was so little of 
the “crabbedness” of age, so much of the zest and vivacity and 
curiosity of youth, as are to be found in his easygoing chronicle of a 
long and diversified life. Some of our elderly readers will have grateful 
memories of his excellent novels, Culmshire Folk, John Orlebar, and 
Chronicles of Westerly, and to the present reviewer there recurs in 
particular a verse from a song which appears in the first of the three 
ttories mentioned and sums up in delightfully thrasonical fashion the 
pride of the Southern Irishman :-— 
“Td back one man from Corkshire 
To bate ten more from Yorkshire, 
Kerrymen 
Agin Derrymen, 
And Munster agin creation. 
Wirrasthrue! Tis a pity we arent a nation!” 


7 ‘ 


4 Many vears 


Mr. Fuller hails from the Kingdom of Kerry, sprung from an old stock, 
and he gives us in the early pages of his book a lively account of life 
on the shores of the Kenmare River, in the old days before Maynooth 
had supplanted Douai as a training-ground for the priests and land 
legislation had revolutionized the feudal relations between landlords 
and tenants. It is a genial picture, not untinged with regret, of a 
phase of Irish life which has passed away, and of which a highly coloured 
view is preserved in Lever’s early novels. They were a happy-go-lucky 
ect, these old Irish landlords, and by the irony of fate the beet 
’ of the class suffered most heavily for the 


and most “ improving 
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shortcomings of the negligent and the absentecs. But the hardest criti. 
cism that Mr. Puller levels against the class from which he sprang ig 
concerned with their treatment of their children, not their tenants 
and in particular with the rigid formalism of the religious instruction 
to which he, like other members of his family, was subjected at 
home and at school. The wave of revivalism which spread over the 
South of Ireland in the middle of the last century and secured so many 
recruits to the sect of the Plymouth Brethren left his own house. 
hold. untouched, but he suffered so much in his youth from Doddridge’s 
Family Expositor and the ministrations of evangelical preachers and 
teachers that the reaction led him far from orthodoxy. His ultimate 
standpoint may be defined as one of reverent. rationalism; he has no 
desire to join personally in the controversies of conflicting crecds and 
schools, and for the time being ‘‘ cannot choose but follow and venerato 
the creed which I inherit.” But it is evident from these pages that hehas 
followed the theological polemics of the last fifty years with close atten- 
tion, sympathizing with the Broad Church champions while admitting the 
superior dialectical ability of their opponents. To revert for a moment 
to the Plymouth Brethren, it is a deviation from the tolerance which 
in the main marks his handling of religion to describe that movement 
asa “crapulous outbreak.” Mr, Fuller is a great stickler for the correct 
use of words, but we have never heard that the Plymouth Brethren 
were addicted to intemperance. 

Mr. Fuller appears to have owed the best part of his education to a 
private tutor ; his schooldays in Dublin were clouded by memories of 
endless sermons. He never went to a University, and was still a boy 
when, with a view to the choice of a profession, he paid a visit to his 
uncle, Sir Arthur Helps, then resident in Hampshire. He could not have 
had a more genial or helpful mentor than the kindly author of Fricads 
in Council, at whose house he met many notable Victorians, A brief 
spell of engineering decided him that this was not his true vocation, 
though it was doubtless of considerable value in the profession of archi- 
tecture which proved the main business of his life. He worked for a 
while with Waterhouse, for whom he had a cordial regard. But intheze . 
early days other interests appealed to him with an equal force. He was 
an ardent Volunteer ; he actually enlisted in the Royal Engincers and 
served for a few months in the ranks, on the understanding that it would 
lead toemployment on the Ordnance Survey Staff. The frustration of this 
hope led to his purchasing his freedom and toa vigorous onslaught on the 
metheds of the War Oftice— his first literary success. Contributions to the 
two rival journals which represented architecture, in which Mr. Vuller 
espoused both sides of the burning question of Classicism v. the Gothic 
revival, marked the next stage in his literary career. But technical and 
professional problems did not provide a sufficient outlet for his energies. 
He launched out in the domain of belles lettres ; he wrote humorous 
poems for Once a Week—that brilliant but short-lived miscellany which 
numbered George Meredith, Dasent, Charles Reade, G. H. Lewes, Millais, 
Leech, and Tenniel amongst its contributors—and earned stray guineas 
by writing prose and verse for a number of other periodicals. He had 
already been for a short time on the stage; a sketching tour to the 
Cathedral towns, undertaken with a serious professional intent, having 
brought him into contact with Charles Calvert, who induced him to try 
his luck on the boards, where he appeared in Uncle Tom's Cabin, London 
Assurance, and Romeo and Juliet. But the claims of architecture and 
literature soon prevailed over the footlights, and in 1862 he returned to 
Ireland as District Architect under the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, a 
post comprising the supervision of church works in nine counties, which 
he held until the Disestablishment of the Irish Church. For over 
half a century Mr. Fuller carried on successfully a very extensive practice 
as an architect, and during the whole of that time he “ violated—or, 
rather, persistently disregarded all the conventional rules which are 
supposed to be inseparable from success.” He discarded the regulation 
copying-press and the regulation Ictter-book. He kept no ledgers or 
books of any sort. Yet he conducted his large business “ without a 
hitch as to office routine, and to the uniform satisfaction of my cliente.” 
All the same, he is careful to refrain from recommending young profes- 
sional men to follow his example or to despise routine. ‘“ There is a 
grave risk in want of method,” and he frankly admits that, when he 
has tried his hand at business matters outside the ambit of his profession, 
he has often made a sad mess of it—notably in investments. But these 
failures have not disturbed his equanimity, and so far as literature, the 
chief répepyov of his life, is concerned, he has nothing but kind words 
to say of editors, publishers, and public. 

The letters from James Payn, Leslie Stephen, and others which he 
reproduces certainly lend no support to the “ widespread belief that 
great difficulties always beset the youthful aspirant to literary fame.” 
His novels added to the circle of his friends, and he prints a curious and 
characteristic letter from Samuel Butler, the author of Erewhon, who 
observes of his own partial failure ; “ I have no intention of doing more 
than I can help to disturb a position which suits me, on the whole, fairly 
well.” The various celebrities whom Mr. Fuller met at his uncle’s house 
are cleverly drawn ; perhaps the most mordant picture is that of Dickens. 
Mr. Fuller expected the physique of a Pickwick and found that of @ 
Mantalini. We have not space to do justice to the diversified entertain- 
ment to be found in these pages. There is no more method in the 
chronicle than there was in Mr. Fuller's office, but the digressions, 
however tangential, are always interesting, and the title of his book 
is justified at every turn. He is an expert in genealogy and heraldry, 
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bat he wears his learning lightly and with no trace of pedantry, and 
pever enjoys a joke better than when it has been mado at his own 


expense. 





THE ANTI-WALPOLE BALLADS.* 
Ast students of English literature, as well as of English history, owe 
a deep debt of gratitude to the Clarendon Press and to Professor Firth 
and Sir Walter Raleigh, respectively tho Professors of English History 
and English Literature in the University of Oxford, for the series known 
as “ Oxford Historical and Literary Studies.” ‘The newest addition is 
Vol. VIIL., Potitical Ballads Illustrating the Administration of Sir Robert 
Walpole. The work is edited by en American scholar, Dr. Milton 


Percival. 
In discussing these ballads we will take the literary side first. It is 


exceedingly curious to note that though the ballads, as one would expect, 


in popular street literature, show plenty of signs of a throw-back to 
earlier times, and sometimes have cven a kind of Middle-English 
reminiscence in words, phrases, and grammar, they quite as often 
anticipate new forms of literary presentation, now metres, and new 
movements in language. In the region of metre their newness is 
indeed very striking. 

As for the politics, they are most poignant. We venture to say that 
these ballads, properly understood, give a short-cut to the heart of the 
political situation in that most difficult period, 1720 to 1745. Happily 
we can quote a ballad which illustrates our comment, both as regards 
the literature and the politics. It shall be “Great Britain's Glory or 
The Stay-At-Home Fleet,” to the tune of “ Packington’s Pound.” It 
is good literature in its rough, jovial way. It helped to make history :— 

“Come, ye Lovers of Peace, who are said to have sold 

Your Votes, that the War of Queen Anne it might cease ; 
Come, ye Lovers of War, who ‘tis certain, of old 
Would have hang’'d, if ye cou'd, all the Lovers of Peace: 
Come you Whig and you Tory, 
Attend to my story, 
For you ne’er heard the like, nor your fathers before ye; 
How Britain, Great Britain! is Queen of the Main, 
And her Navies in Port are the Terror of Spain. 
Come you Country so gentle, who pay all the Charge, 
And ye Statesmen so simple, that squander for nought : 
Come and see for Diversion a Squadron so large, 
*twou'd the Spaniards have beat, if it durst but have fought : 
low the Streamers so high 
Are insulting the Sky, 
Ay, and buffet the Birds who dare to come nigh : 
For Britain, Great Britain! &c. 
With Bombs and with Fireships, with Powder and Ball, 
These stout Men of War were furnished, ‘tis said, 
And had plenty of Guns, tho’ they use none at all, 
And full gallant they sail'd, till they came to Spithead : 
But then Fi(cur)y ery'd Boh! 
So no farther they go, 
Tho’ the Tide it did serve, and the Wind it did blow; 
For Britain, &c.” 
In style this ballad is much more like what one would expect in 1779 
than 1729. It also shows what a great part naval policy, and even 
naval strategy, played in the public mind in the first half of the eighteenth 
century. It was owing to this close attention indeed that poor Byng 
had to face a firing party on the deck of his flagship. 

Another most illuminating ballad is “The Statesman’s Fall or 
Sir Bob in the Dust. A new Hunting Song from Windsor,” but 
we cannot find space to quote it here. Yet even better is “ Robin’s 
Glory,” which is a very interesting satirical account of Sir Robert 
Walpole’s re-establishment and first inauguration of the Knights of the 
3ath. The street songster is much tickled at the oath of chivalry by 
which the Knights promised devotion to allladics except their own wives ! 

Glover's well-known ballad of ‘“ Admiral Hosicr’s Ghost ” is ot course 
meluded in this collection. The note gives the true facts of Hosier’s 
disastrous expedition, so monstrously though so ably clouded by party 
zeal. It was sung, weare told, to the tune of “Come and listen to my 
ditty.” 

We have only to add that the work of elucidation has been exceedingly 
well performed by the editor, Dr. Percival. Take, for example, his note 
on the “ Excellent Court Ballad,” a ballad in which Sir Robert Walpole 
chuckles over “the rodomontades” of the men who declare they are 
acting for their country’s good ; 

“There is not one, but whose price 

I could name in a trice, 
Amongst all these fine patriot blades.” 

Dr. Percival points out that this is a confirmation of the view that 
Walpole did not say, “ All men have their price,’ but “ All those men 
have their price.” 

A COMPANION TO BIBLICAL STUDIEsS.T 
As the title points out, this new edition of the Cambridge Companion 
is practically a new work; and there could be no better measure of the 
advance made in all departments of Biblical scholarship during the last 





up to the level of modern knowledge. Many of the writers in the old 
book happily survive and have revised their own contributions; others 
have passed away, and their essays have been dealt with by the editor, 
Professor Emery Barnes. In only one case has his courage failed him : 
he felt that Bishop Westcott's article on “Sacred Books of Other Faiths " 
could be adapted to modorn days by no hand less skilful than that of 
the original writer. Among new articles there are introductions to 
St. John’s Gospel and the Epistles ef St. Paul by Dr. Brooke of King’s 
and Mr, Valentine Richards of Christ's College, and one on the Revelation 
by the venerable Professor Swete. To etudents of the Bible who cannot 
afford Bible Dictionaries and the larger Commentaries this Companion 
may bo recommended; they will find much learning conveyed in 
simple language ; and the differences betweon the view taken by this 
and that writer as to the date and authorship of certain books of tho 
Bible, which the editer has wisely left, may help them to exercise their 
own judgment in such questions, or at least convince them that they 
are not matters of faith. 





THE DWELLER IN THE INNERMOST.* 


Tis is an anthology on conscience. It is composed of short excerpts 
from great writers in prose and verse. In it we read what ancient saints 
and modern sceptics, and great poote and little verse-writers, and 
historians and men of action have said about conscience, from the early 
Middle Ages until now, with a few classical quotations translated and 
thrown in. Almost every page is interesting and arresting. We can 
only quote a few paseagos which cannot be called “ plums,” for in wit 
and wisdom they represent the whole book. Here is what Mr. Bagehot 
wrote of what Newman calls “ The Omniscient Ray" :—- 

“In modern language conscience is the converting intuition—that 

which turns men from the world without to the world within—from the 
things which are seen to the realities which are not seen. In a character 
like Shelley's, where this haunting, abiding, oppreasive moral fegling is 
wanting or defective, the religious belief in an Almighty God which 
springs out of it is likely to be defective likewise.” 
“Set thyself before thyself,” commanded St. Augustine. To do that 
@ man must have two selves, and certain very great men seem to have 
only had one. “Try what repentance can: what can it not? Yet 
what can it when one can not repent?” said Shakespeare, who knew 
everything. Swedenborg is, to the reader's great surprise, either inten- 
tionally or accidentally humorous when he conaidera the consciencelesa. 
“Some who do not know what conscience is because they have no 
conscience, ascribe its panga to the stomach.”” Only a few writera are 
bold enough to suggest that some men have no conscience, and, in spite 
of Swedenborg and Walter Bagehot, the “ defeet”’ is rare. Man is an 
ill-behaved creature, but he knows better all the while, for, as Clifford 
said, ‘as a shell man is murmurous with morality.”’ 





FICTION. 


THE TUTOR’S STORY.f 
Tae manuscript of the unpublished novel which Charles Kingsley's 
danghter has revised and completed came into her possession with other 
papers on the death of her mother nearly twenty-five years ago, but she 
was unable to examine it carefully until last winter. The date of ita 
composition is uncertain. From internal evidence Mrs. Harrison is 


| inclined to assign it to the same period as that in which her father wrote 


The Water Babies ; noreferences to it are to be found in his correspondence, 


| but Mrs. Harrison is probably right in connecting The Tutor's Story 


| godson, published privately in 1893. 


with his scheme of writing a novel to be called Alcibiades. The clue 
is found in the Letters of Malcolm Kingsley Macmillan, Kingsley's 
In one of these letters Meleolm 
Macmillan describes how somewhere about the year 1860 Kingsley 
told his father, the late Mr. Alexander Macmillan, of his echeme of 
translating Alcibiades’s career into modern times. But when once 


| Mr. Alexander Macmillan in the hearing of his son asked Kingsley 


| much behind the scenes [1.¢., 


| way short 


i proport 10ona, 


twenty years than the extensive revision required to bring the book | 
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about the working out of the plan, Kingsley replied: “The truth is 
that I now know too much ever to write the book, I have been too 
of Court, fashionable, diplomatic, &c., 
life] and should inevitably do what is most wrong for a novelist, mtro- 
duce personal portraits, paint real calamities.” The passage is inter- 
esting not only for its revelation of Kingsley’s view on the morality 
of “ portrait fiction,” but for the light which it throws on the volume 
before us. The T'utor’s Story certainly dees not come under his own 
condemnation, since the characters are wholly imaginary; none the less 
Kingsley’s remark helps us to understand why he abandoned a scheme 
the completion of which in its modified form would have fallen a lonz 
of hi The great idea had shrunk to modest 


or, to put it differently, conscience forbade 


s original intention. 
him to carry 
it out in the only way in which it could be made impressive, and furnish 
a striking parallel Life to that of the brilliant Athenian. The early and 
complete redemption of his hero—which we assume from Mrs, Harrison's 
preface is not her own invention, but is implicit in the notes left by her 
father » & pubic 


danger impossible except by some violent and fantastic lapse. In 


would have rendered a sequel in which he becam 
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short, the new Alcibiades, as portrayed in The Tutor’s Story, bids fair 
to become, if not a new Aristides, at least a well-regulated and domesti- 
cated character, an improving landlord, and a contributor to the stability 
of the State. 

With all these deductions, the story has an intrinsic interest 
quite apart from the facts of its authorship, and the original scheme 
of which it is only a partial fulfilment. Yet had it been published 
anonymously we doubt very much whether one in a hundred readers 
would have guessed that it was the work of Charles Kingsley, the 
Kingsley of Alton Locke and Yeast. For while an underlying current 
of democratic sentiment pervades the story, it none the less tends to 
throw a halo of romance and splendour round the “old nobility,” 
and this impression is heightened by tho attitude of tho narrator, 
who succumbs in great measure to the fascinations of his patrician 
environment. Mr. Brownlow, the tutor, who is called upon to play 
longo intervallo the part of Socrates to young Lord Hartover, the only 
gon and heir of a valetudinarian peer, is a poor Cambridge scholar, 
lame from birth, insignificant in appearance, with no knowledge of the 
world beyond what he has gleaned from his study of the classics. His 
pupil has been expelled from Harrow, and is a wild, intractable boy, 
given over to self-indulgence, banned by his father, a senile pietist who 
lives in seclusion, and adroitly urged on his evil courses by his step- 
mother, a brilliant, heartless woman of fashion who is the mistress of 
the heir-presumptive, a handsome, reckless soldier. The picture which 
Kingsley draws of the palatial magnificence of a great castle on the 
Yorkshire moors, the retinue and retainers, the sumptuous entertain- 
ments, and the august self-assertion of the feudal principle revealed in 
the bearing and conduct of its representatives, is both vivid and impres- 
sive. We are reminded of that shrewd estimate of Princes which 
appears in a recently published volume of the experiences of a Maid of 
Honour: “ Princes form a class apart; they do not like us mingle with 
the world and hear different opinions, nor does anybody venture to 
contradict theirs ; so impressions upon them, once made, are indelible.” 
How the bookish scholar succeeded where his predecessors had failed 
has a certain justification in the story of Byron’s youth; for Byron was 
genuinely attached to some of his schoolmasters. Mr. Brownlow, 
however, develops unexpected qualities. He learns to ride, and to ride 
straight and hard, and extorts the reluctant admiration of Her Mag- 
nificence (Lord Hartover’s stepmother) and her lover. He wins the 
confidence and affection of his wayward charge, and arouses in him a 
sense of his responsibilities and the duties of his position. But there 
is no attempt to convert him to Radicalism, or promote any rift within 
the lute of aristocratic satisfaction with the existing order. Still, Mr. 
Brownlow does extend the social horizon of his charge, for it is through 
him that Lord Hartover becomes acquainted with Braithwaite, a 
neighbouring landlord of Radical views, and his beautiful and accom- 
plished daughter, Nelly. This introduction, however, complicates 
matters, for Lord Hartover is already in the toils of a siren, his step- 
mother’s French maid; the tutor falls in love with Nelly, though from 
the fir:t he regards his chances as negligible, and his tutorial duties are 
euddenly ended by Lord Hartover’s entering the Guards. The second 
half of the story, for which Mrs. Harrison—following the hints and notes 
left by her father—is responsible, describes Brownlow’s return to 
Cambridge, and the disastrous progress of his charge when removed from 
his influence. Lord Hartover marries the French maid, who only escapes 
the charge of bigamy by being murdered by her husband, an Italian 
butler. The story takes on a somewhat melodramatic complexion, 
and one feels that the climination of the character who is the chief 
obstacle in the way of the hero’s regeneration is rather violently con- 
trived. Again, the episode of the fire at Cambridge, at which the tutor 
saves the life of a charming young lady, but is unable to pursue his 
advantages to the conventional romantic conclusion by his hopeless 
affection for Nelly Braithwaite, serves no purpose in the development 
of the plot. But having said this, we must congratulate Mrs. Harrison 
on the remarkable skill with which, alike in narrative and dialogue, she 
has entcred into the spirit and style of her father’s work. It is a 
literary tour de force quite on a par with Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch’s 
completion of Stevenson's St. Ives. 





READARLE Novets.—Obstacles. By Parry Truscott. (Chapman and 
Hall. 6s.)—A story of a girl who becomes a munition worker and of 
her friendly relations with her co-workers.——Madame Prince. By 
W. Pett Ridge. (Methuen and Co. 5s.)—An intimate description of 
the home life of a suburban dressmaker. A Young Lion of Flanders. 
By Jo Van Ammers Kueller. Translated by C. Thieme. (Headley 
Brothers, 5s.)—A war story from the Belgian point of view. The 
four pictures by Raemaekers with which it is illustrated are even more 
illuminating than the text. 














SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.) 





Book for 1917. Edited by David 
7d. net.)»—The “ Daily Mail” 


The “Daily Mail” Year 
Williamson. (Associated Newspapers. 


Year Book may secm to have arrived somewhat early this year, but, 
owing to difficulties of transport and paper, those responsible for its 
publication were no doubt wise to be ahead of the times. 


An exceedingly 





interesting article on the military lessons of the war is supplied 
Field-Marshal Sir Evelyn Wood. From it we must quote the following 
wise and amusing passage :— 
“The mistaken forecasts of our politicians as to the Kaiser’s intentions 

have been nearly equalled by many of our leading soldiers on military 

uestions. The most popular Commander-in-Chief of our Army thought 
the days of cavalry were over, and he often said as there would be 
no more fighting with bayonets, the length of the rifle for a push was 
immaterial. It is curious to notice that in the trench warfare even 
butchers’ knives and tomahawks, headed with spike nails, have been 
in frequent use by the enemy.” 
Other good articles are “ Literature after the War,” by Sir Herbert 
Warren, and “Our Present System of Education,” by Lord Desborough, 
Mr. Benjamin Broadbent writes on the vitally important question of 
“Infant Mortality.” 





A Woman and the War. By the Countess of Warwick. (Chapman 
and Hall. 7s. 6d. net.)—Lady Warwick’s papers on the war are some. 
what vague and colourless, but here and there she speaks out clearly 
on the grave danger of “race suicide” through the refusal of wives 
to assume the duties of motherhood, on the weakness of the Govern. 
ment in dealing with the drink traffic, on the under-payment of women 
workers, and on the grievous wrong done to the labourer’s children by 
taking them away from school prematurely because there is a tem- 
porary lack of men. In a chapter on the late King the author says 
that she does not “‘remember hearing King Edward utter a ingle 
sentence of ill-will to Germany,” though he resented the Kaiser's treat- 
ment of his mother, the Empress Frederick. 


The Technic of Versification. By William Odling. (Oxford: Parker, 
4s. 6d. net.)—The elementary principles of English verse are explained 
in this little book by the late Professor of Chemistry at Oxford, by means 
of a long series of illustrations from familiar poems and hymns with the 
feet clearly marked. Professor Odling’s scansion is not always con- 
vincing, but his systematic analysis of our poetic forms will interest a 
good many people. 


Les Douleurs qui Espérent. Par lAbbé Félix Klein. (Paris: Perrin, 
3 fr. 50 c.)—The Abbé Klein, chaplain to the American Ambulance, 
has in this eloquent and touching little book described some episodes 
from his experience of the war to show how suffering has been nobly 
borne and how in the horrors of the trenches faith has often been renewed. 
The paper on ‘‘ Un Professeur Officier,” a young philosopher who fell 
in Champagne, contains some admirable letters illustrating this theme. 
It is noteworthy that with his Pascal and his Corneille this French 
scholar read Mr. Kipling’s Light that Failed, and remarked that it was 
“a comforting book (if one needed comfort) like all Kipling.” Some- 
how this aspect of Mr. Kipling’s work had escaped us, 


An Evening in My Library among the English Poets. By the Hon. 
Stephen Coleridge. (John Lane. 3s, 6d. net.)—This is a very uncon- 
ventional anthology, interspersed with some candid criticism. The 
modern apostles of “force” like Mr. Masefield, and the late Rupert 
Brooke, and Francis Thompson in his highly rhetorical mood are sternly 
reproved, and the critic does not fear to lay hands on the immortal 
Burns himself for his inconsistent use of the Ayrshire dialect, For our 
part, we could wish that Mr. Coleridge had not included second-rate 
modern verse like ‘“‘The Rosary,” and that he had hesitated before 
asserting that Goldsmith's “‘ Deserted Village” was inspired while 
Gray's “ Elegy” was not. 








NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 


ee 


Academy Architecture, Vol. XLIX., 1916, roy 8vo (Academy Architecture) net 4,0 
Bainville (J.), Italy and the War, cr 8vo .......... (Hodder & Stoughton) net 36 
Bairnsfather: a Few Fragments from his Life....(Hodder & Stoughton) net 36 
Bairnsfather (Bruce), Bullets and Billets, cr 8vo.......... (G. Richards) net 5,0 
Bodkin (M. McD.), Old Rowley, cr 8vo........ (Holden & Hardingham) net 5” 
Burnap (G.), Parks: their Design, Equipment, and Use....(Lippincott) net 25,0 
Burns (G.), _——— a Padre’s Spectacles, cr 8v0.......... (J. Clarke) net 26 
Butler (T.), Boche nd, Before and During the War, cr 8vo (Heinemann) net 2,6 
Cambridge History of English Literature: Vols. XIII.-X1V., The Nineteenth 
GUE cccccconcdsgneceonsanceceeceséoses (Camb. Univ. Press) each net 90 
Cambridge University Calendar (The) for 1916-1917 (Camb. Univ. Press) net 7,6 
Carpenter (H.), The Pendulum: a Tale of Imperial Rome, cr 8vo....(J. Long) 60 
Chevrilion (A.), England in War-Time, cr 8vo....(Hodder & Stoughton) net 50 
Coes Gk, We GE BOR cccccccoseseceeeans (Holden & Hardingham) net 5,0 
Close (A.), The Divine Programme of the World’s History, 18mo 
(Protestant Truth Soc.) net 2/6 
Coleman (F.), With Cavalry In 1015, cr BVO......cccccccccccecees (Low) net 60 
Cross (F. C.), The New Navigation. ........ccccccscccscecees (J. Brown) net 2,6 
Elements of Pain and Conflict In Human Life (The) considered from a Christian 
Point of Wied, GF BvO. cccccccccccccccescccecses (Camb. Univ. Press) net 4/6 
eens CCD, Bees Be, GP BOs o ccccrsovcceccepecvesusensese (Melrose) net 3/6 
Findlater (Mary aud Jane), Secu and Heard: Before and After 1914, cr 8vo 
(Smith & Elder) net 5 
Floseuli Roassallienses, cr 8VO.........066eeceeeeees (Camb. Univ. Press) net 7/6 


Frederick the Great: Memories of his Reader, Henri De Catt (1758-1760), 8vo 
(Constable) net 21,0 


Sion 66. DS. Te Cm FN io oi vac ccinssevenesocncancs (J. Lane) net 12,6 
Gill (Sir D.), H.M. Astronomer, 1879-1907, at the Cape of Good Hope, 8vo 
(Murray) net 12,0 


Giordani (P.), The German Colonial Empire, cr 8vo.............- (Bell) net 2,6 
Girvin (Brenda), Round Fairyland with Alice and the White Rabbit, 8vo 
(Wells Gardner) 6/0 


Gould (N.), Breaking the Record, cr 8VO ....cccccccsscccesesesss (J. Long) 6,0 
Harris (R.), Picus Who is also Zeus, 8v0O............ (Camb. Univ. Press) 4° 
SE PND nncccocnsneconsteucushenenseencsesenetesas (Parker) net 2/6 
Jackson (F. J. F.), Social Life in England, 1750-1850, cr 8vo..(Macmillan) net 5,0 
James (J. L. B.), The Story of France, 1814-1914, cr 8vo........ (Nelson) net 3/6 
Jamieson (E. B.), The Basle Anatomical Nomenclature, roy 8vo (E. Green) net 6,0 
Keen (Edith), Seven Years at the Prussian Court, 8vo............ (Nash) net 10 6 
Kipling (R.), Sea Warfare, Cr 8VO....cccececveeeeeeesess-(aacmilian) net 9,0 
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Kitson (H. D.), How to Use Your Mind, cr 8vo ..........(Lippineott) net 4/6 
Leighton (Marie Connor), In the Grip of a Lie, cr 8v0O............4- (J. Long) 6/0 
L (Sylvia), The Thrush and the Jay, 8vo......... ++ee+..(Constable) net 5/0 
ason (W.), Rippling Rhymes, 18mo ............... ..-(Duckworth) net 2/6 
0,6 


Mathieson (W. L.), Church and Reformation in Scotland, 8vo (MacLehose) net 1 
Maxwell (Rt. Hon. Sir H.), Edinburgh: a Historical Study, 8vo 

(Williams & Norgate) net 10/6 
Mémoires of the Private Life of Marie Antoinette, by Jeanne Louise Henriette 


Campem, S WOls., BVO ...ccccccccccvcccvccsccseccccscces (H. Young) net 63/0 
Millet (Capitaine P.), Comrades in Arms, cr 8vo....(Hodder & Stoughton) net 3/6 
Mills y Dorothy), Card Houses, cr 8VO...........00eeeeeeeee (Nash) net 5,0 
More rales by Polish Authors, trans, by Else C, M. Benecke and Marie Busch, 

ih pn eaneansees oneegeeeneehsbss0seesesennensescen ss (Blackwell) net 5 
Morgan (H. E.), Business Organization, cr 8v0...............+++ (Nash) net 5 
Neil (Marion Harris), Salads, Sandwiches, and Chafing Dish Recipes, cr 8vo 

(Chambers) net 4 


nt 


Neill (A. 8.), A Dominle Dismissed, cr 8vo............+..- (H. Jenkins) net 
Philips’ Large Scale Strategical War Map of Europe: the Balkans, 4to 
G. Philip) net 
Philips’ Strategical Map of Mesopotamia and Asia Minor, 4to. .(G. Philip) net 
Porter (Gene Stratton), Morning Face, 4to.........6...ceeees (Murray) net 
Rickard (Mrs. Victor), The Light Above the Croas Roads, cr 8vo (Duckworth) 
Ross (Captain M.) and Ross (N.), Light and Side In the War (E. Arnold) net 
Stanford (C. V.) and Forsyth (C.), A History of Music, ct 8vo (Macmilian) net 
Svmons (A.), Figures of Several Centuries, 8vo .............. ye net 
Thornton (G.), The Wowser: a Tale of the New Zealand Bush (Allenson) net 
‘ynan (Katharine), Lord Edward: a Study in Romance (Smith & Elder) net 
Ward (H.), Mr. Poilu, roy 8V0O..............0005 (Hodder & Stoughton) net 
Wharton (Edith), Xingu, and other Stories, er 8vo ........ (Macmillan) net 
Wiggin (Kate Douglas), The Romance of a Christmas Card, cr 8vo 
(Hodder & Stoughton) net 
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Wodehouse (E. A.), A World Expectant, cr 8vo..(Star Publishing Trust) net 2, 
Wodiska, Book of Precious Stones...........0ccceceecescces (Putnam) net 12 
Wood (H.), The Benediction, cr 8VO....... 6... cece cece ecceeeenees (R.T. 6, 
Woodhouse (T.), The Finishing of Jute and Linen Fabrics, 8vo (Emmott) net 8 
Wonderful Stories: Winning the V.C. in the Great War, 8vo ..(Hutchinson) 5, 
Young (C. T.), The Black Princess, and other Fairy Tales from Brazil, 8vo 
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(Simpkin) net 





LIBERTY’S 
YULE-TIDE CATALOGUE 
WITH OVER 600 ILLUSTRATIONS 

SENT FREE 


Liberty & Co., Ltd. Regent St., London. 





ROYAL EXCHANGE 
AD ASSURANCE. 


LIFE. SEA. 
ACCIDENTS. MOTOR-CAR. 
PLATE GLASS. BURGLARY. 
ANNUITIES. 
FIDELITY GUARANTEES. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 
LIVE STOCK. THIRD PARTY. 


FIRE. 





The Corporation is prepared to act as 
EXECUTOR OF WILLS, 


TRUSTEE OF WILLS AND SETTLEMENTS. 


Prospectus and all information may be obtained on application 
to the Secretary. 


Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, London, E.C. 
West-End Office: €4 PALL MALL, Lendcn, S.W. 


N. P. ft. 
LEAFLET S. 








WAR 





1. Dividend Saving. 
2. Farmers and the Budget. 
3. Private [nvestment and Depreciation. 





Copies of any of these leaflets will be cent post free 
to readers of this journal on application to the 
NATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 
48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
TOTAL FUNDS - £21,111,666. 
FIRE, LOSS OF PROFITS, 
LIFE, MOTORCAR, MARINE, 


| ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, BURGLARY, 
COMPANY, | LIVE STOCK, ENGINEERING, 


| FAD f1 North John Street, LIVERPOOL 
LIMITED. CFFICES | 24-28 Lombard Street, LONDON. 


INSURANCE | 


DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE. 
RED 


For Breakfast and after Dinner. 
In waking, ute 1 ESS CUANTI'Y, it being so much stronger 


shan ORDINARY COFFEE, 











GENUINE 

IRISH 
DAMASK 

direct from the manufacturers 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER Ltd. 4°-®;2onesa" Pr. 


BELFAST. 


Samples and llustrated 
list sent post free 
Manufacturers to their 
Majesties the King & Queen 





ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL 


FOR THE HAIR. 
Preserves the Hair. 
Beautifies the Hair. 
Prevents Scurf and Baldness. 
izes, 3,6, 7 10/6. Sold by Stores, Chemists, and 
ROWLAND’s, 67 Hartron ARDEN, LONDON, 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED.....£94,000,0C0. 
CLAIMS PAID .....................&19126,000,0C0, 


APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED. 


K* DEREHAM SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
” HEAD-MISTRESS. 


The Governors invite applications for the t of HEAD-MISTRESS from 
applicants who are Graduates of a University In the United Kingdom, or possess 
equivalent qualifications, and who have had experience of Secondary School work 

The salary will be at the rate of £90 per annum, together with a capitation fee of 
£1 per pupt', with a minimum of £240 per annum and a maximum capitation fee of 
£2 per pupil. 

the Nor folk Education Committee are introducing a new Scheme for payment of 
a salary (in lieu of salary and capitation fees) commencing with £240 per annum, 
and rising yearly by the sum of £10, and the Head-Mistress may be required to accept 
the salary fixed by such Scheme. 

Applications must be made on the prescribed form (which may be obtained from 
the undersigned on the receipt of a stamped, addressed envelope) and be received by 
me not later than the 4th December next. 

14 Cemetery Road, East Dercham. A. FE. WHITBY, 

Clerk to the Governors. 


c 16th November, 1916. ree 
| | haghadbaladadatan GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY for Secondary Schools under the Ministry of 


Education :— 
TEACHERS OF ENGLISH. 

Appointments under contract for a peried to the end of the summer vacation, 
1917, with possibility of renewal. Salary £369 per annum (L.E.30 per mensem), 
Allowance for passage out to Egypt and for return at close of contract. 

Applicants, who must be incligible for military service, should have taken a 
University Degree with Honours, and have experience as Teachers. 

Applications should be eddressed, not later than November 30th, 1916, to A. E. 
ROLANSON, Esq., Acting-Director of the Egyptian Educational Mission in England, 
28 Victoria treet, Westminster, London, 8.W., from whom further information 
and copies of the Application Form may be cbtaincd. 


S  * hemes COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. 


TECHNICAL INSTITUTE, GLADSTONE ROAD, WIMBLEDON, 8.W. 





The Governors invite applications for the following positions. Duties in each 

case to commence in January next. 

1. SCIENCE MISTRESS, Graduate, to teach Chemistry (London Matriculation 
Standard) and Mathematics (London Inter. Arts Standard). 

2, FRENCH MISTRESS, Graduate, to teach French (London Inter. Arta Stan- 
dard). Residence abroad and knowledge of Phonetics essential, Initial 
salary in each case £110, with allowance for experience. 

3. MISTRESS for COOKERY and NEEDLEWORK. Initial salary £90, with 
allowance for experience. 
Application Forms may be had of 

W. A. HARWOOD (Correspondent). 

Technical Institute, Gladstone Road, Wimbledon. 


(jORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 
BUDE COUNTY SCHOOL (MIXED). 


WANTED for next term, commencing January, 1917, an ASSISTANT-MASTER 
(ineligible for military service) to take Woodwork, Physical Drill, and general 
elementary work. Games a recommendation, 

Salary from £120 to £160, 

Application forms may be obtained by forwarding stamped, addressed foolscap 
envelopes to the HEAD-MASTER, County School, Bude, to whom they should 
be returned on or before the 6th of December, 1916. 

20th November, 1916, 


4 LASGOW CHARITY ORGANISATION SOCIETY.— 

J WANTED immediately, capable, experienced SECRETARY (Lady) to organise 
and supervise District work. University Degree and training in C.0.3. work pre- 
ferred. Salary according to qualifications.—Apply by letter only to the SECRE- 
TARY, 212 Bath Street. Personal canvassing forbidden. 


{OLSTON’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, BRISTOL. 


WANTED In January, ASSISTANT SCIENCE MISTRESS. Degree or equiva- 
lent. Subjects Chemistry and Botany, Zoology desirable, Salary £120-£140, 
according to qualifications and experience 

Apply, giving full particulars, to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 

TOUNG LADY (22), partly educated abroad, excellent French, 

German, good correspendceat (own typewriter), SEEKS POST Companion, 
or where these languages would be useful—Miss BiILLSON, 98 Regent Road, 


Leicester. AS 
\HIEF REQUIRED 
C JANUARY or MAY. 
Apply PRINCIPAL, King William's College, Isle of Man. 
atealad ih HAM WOMEN’S SETTLEMENT. 
The post of WARDEN will be vacant after Christmas. Experience in Social 


work ersential. University gvalifications desirable. Applications addressed Hoa, 
Sec., Miss WHITELOCK, 14 Westbourne Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham, 
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(ORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


BODMIN COUNTY SCHOOL. 


WANTED for next term, commencing 17th January, 1917, an ASSISTANT. 
MISTRESS to take General Form Work in the Middle and Lower School, also 


Class Singing. 
a Candidates should possess a Degree or its equivalent, and have had some experience 


} 
1 


a 
Salaty £100-2140 per annum. i 
Forms of maybe obtained by forwarding stamped, addressed foolscap 
envelope to. RAD MASTER, County School, Bodmin, to whom they should 
be returned not 2nd December, 1916. 


20th November, Toi 





| Pg 2 expe rienced, highly recommended, DESIRES RE- 
ENGAGEME ENT, after Christmas, as GOVERNESS ot GOVERNESS- 


CHAPERON,—Miss MULLONEY, The Poplars, Frittenden, Staplehurst, 


ERSONAL SERVICE FOR THE BLIND.—Ladies or Gentle- 

men with leisure urgently needed by Tenden Association for the Blind »in 

ied if necessary. This great ae 

on workers. Please offer yourself | 
102 Dean Street, Oxford Street, W. 





various Tepartments. Expenses could be 
has been carried = for about 60 years — 
—-Write to Rev. Dr. ROSEDALE, Hon. 


A REE R S§&. 
OMEN’S PART - THE WAR.—tTrained Workers ate granted. Read 
. CAREERS” and ize. A Handbook giving detatied information as to 
resent openings for > women. Price 1s. 6d.; post free 1s. 10d.—Central 
) sare for the ployment of Women, 5 Princes Street, Cay eatin Square, W. 
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LECTURES, do. 
a aera SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE. 


Students are trained in 
COOKERY, LAUNDRY WORK, HOUSEWIFERY, 
DRESSMAKING 
Diplomas -~ "? by the Board of Education for teaching in Elementary and 
Seseniear Schoo! 
ane DENTS WIL L BE ADMITTED IN JANUARY, 1917. 


NEEDLEWORK, and 





course of HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT is arranged for pupils not 
wishis — qualify as teachers. 
‘Application Forms and jurther particulars may be obtained from 
The SECRETARY, 
Barrack Square, Gloucester. 
2B SOF 98D COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 


REGENT’S PARK, N.W. 
THE LADY HUGGINS’ SCHOLARSHIP IN SOCIOLOGY, 
value £40 a year for two years, will be awarded in December. It is open to women 
holding a University Degree, or its equivalent, and must be used for 
RESEARCH WORK IN A SOCIOLOGICAL SUBJECT. 


Applications should be made at once to 
The Principal: Miss M. J. TUKE, M.A. 


HE BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, DARTFORD HEATH, KENT. 


Sir GLORGE NEWMAN, M.D. (Chairman). Major WALDORF ASTOR, M.P. 
Dr. CHRISLOPHER ADDISON, M.P. LORD SHAW OF DUNFERMLINE. 
The MARCHIONESS OF SALISBURY. 
Principal : 
Miss M. H. aman, 2 <=" (Moral Sciences Tripos). 
inci 

A. WIKNER (Royal Cent. I of Gymnastics, Stockholm). 

> was opened in 1885, and was the first of its kind ja England. Studonts 
are prepa to be pe ae of Scientific Physical Education on Ling’s Swedish System, 
The course extends over two years. It includes the study of Anatomy, Phys eloey 
‘Theory of Education; the Theory and ctice of Gymnastics, and Mi odieal 
Gymnastics, Dancing, and Outdoor Games. Students practise teaching in schools 
The College stands in its = of 15 acres, in a beautiful 
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inthe neighbourhcod. 
and healthy locality close to Dartford Heath. The Course begins in October.— 
urtber particulars on application to the SECRETARY. 
OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
eee, K.C.B. Principalsa—A. ALEXANDER 


President—Lord 
¥F.R.GS., and Mrs. ALEXAND The Staff consists of Medical Lecturers an 
experienced Teachers in every nds of Physical Training, ineluding a Swedish 
Mistress from the Royal Gomnasie Institute, Stockholm. Educated women are 
trained as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. Massage, Sick-Nursing, and 
Medica! Gymnastics. Health Students received in residence. Medical supervision. 
References = ie SD to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the Hon. 
and Rev. telton, D.D.—1l urther particulars from the SECRETARY, 


TO GIRLS SEEKING A USEFUL AND ATTRACTIVE CALLING. 
ASaven COLLEGE FOR PHYSICAL TRAINING AND 
h 





HYGIENE, Erdington, Warwickshire, offers a full teachers’ training in 
Bwedish Gymnastics, Dancing, Games, Swimming, H gone, 


ysical —— &e. 
GOOD Posts 


Anatomy . Inclusive 
OBTAINED Wists 'ary TRAINING. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
87 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Prineipal, Miss STANSFELD. Studeass are 
trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 8 -nools. 
be —- of —s bmg over 2 *) ears, and Includes Educational and M>dical 
Symes cs on the Sw h System, Massage, Anatomy, Physiol and Hygien 
Daneing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricke:, ” Tennis, &c. wad —- 


O per apnum. 








ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 

WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. Chairman: Rt. 

Hon, Sir William Mather, LL.D.;: Treasurer r. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Sec. : 

Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, ’M.A.—For information concerning Scholarships and Loan 
Fund, apply to the Principal, Miss E,. LAWRENCE, 


UTDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM ~ ‘FRUIT and FLOWER 
FARM, NEWBURY. Gardening for Women, Extensive range Glass- 
houses. yess tables, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardening. Full theoretical instruction, 
Botany by B.Sc. Notable Successes in Examinations. Beekeeping, Marketing, 
r selb-qpenaving --Ser illustrated ted prospectus apply PRINOIPALS. 


THICAL CHURCH, | Queen’ 8 Road, Bays rewater. .—Sunday M 
November 26th. 


Dr. COIT will deliver the last of a serles of eight. addresses 
on “The New Freedom of the Individual.” 11, 


“Freedom from Hypnotic Suge 
estion.” 6, “‘ Freedom in God.” ‘The evening service will be followed by a Con- 
erence. 








PRIVATE _TUITION, &c. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, BLA., prepares 
PUPILS for Woolwich, Sandhurst, Navy (special entry), London Matric, 
Large modera house, 200 yards from sea.—Apply, Stirling 


and 


Exams. 
House, Manor Road, Bournemouth, 





‘for Music 
in anglvnd. 





GIRLS’ ‘SCHOOLS 4 AND COLLEGES. 


aaa HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRI&, Limited, 
RsOuay gan, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head:Mistiee bie G ARLETON LE AE AN MA 


Preparation. the Universtis Leaving Scholarship. 
Do € SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 
PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS AND *GIRIS. 
OARDING ES. 


B -HOUS 
Prospectus from the HEAD MISTRESS. 
RENCH SCHOOL. ee _. EXEUIOON, i ee Dat Park 
rom Gnishing Fi se ann gp Le gg gl we elt gy tem oF ed 
accomplishments. Home life, outdoor games. Excellent ~ a 








T. MONICA’S, BURGH EATH, TADWORTH, SURREY, 
Miss REBATE JOURS, Miss BERVON, and Mile, MANILRVE 
te announce that they have ve opencd 


VILLA Ste. MONIQUE, 
Burgh Heath (Station Kingswood, S.E.R.), asa 
HOUSE for baby hee end for FASE LES te PRACTICAL 


ey gd a MANAGEM 
for Eight to Ten Eider Girls, under their geen and control. 
ONLY FRENCH SPOKE 


For prospectus end details apply :—The Principals, ne. Monica's, Burgh ‘Heath, 
Tadworth, Surrey. ad ee 
{REENWAY SCHOOL, TIVERTON, N. DEVON. 
s SCOTT 


For Prospectus apply to the Head- Mistresses { 38" MOL YNEUX, M.A. 
Coed modern eivantion 3 country life. New buildings; grounds of 12 acres, 
Healthy situation; high position. Fees from 60 guineas. 


NORTH ‘OF ENGLAND.—CALDER GIRLS’ 
Mountain and sea alr, dry, oe Ty sunny. 


SCHOOL, 
SEASCALE, CUMBERLAND. 
education *to girls on publie Ore of 


The aim is to give a sound 
the four A is set apart for 
juniors under 14 years of age. Well-equipped classrooms, tory, ymnasium, 
geod playing field.—Illustrated prospectus | on application to 0 Hial MISTRESS. 
St. MARGARET'S SCHOOL, HARROW. 


Prospectus on - goo y to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of Newnham 
College (Historical Tripos) and Teh Maria Grey Training College. 





g 470 Harrow. 


H F I E L 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal—Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for Girls, 

Tele. “ Watford 616.” 


H. I G 


mHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, 
Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 
Bracing alr from Downs and sea. A third house has just been opened for 
elder birls wishing to specialize in French and Domestic Science. 
~ ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
A HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boardin, panes for Girls. Principal, Mias 
CONDER, Classica! Tripos, Camb,, M.A. Bublin. merough Education on modern iines, 


Fpecial attention given to Lan; Music, and Painting. Pupils prepared for 
sdvanced Examinations and for "Universities it required. Healthy situation, 


Tennis, Seohey, 60. te le 
ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
cial facilities for learning French, 


e Good Substitute for Continental School ; s 
oderate ; good and liberal 


D, 














as well as full range of all ether subjects ; board fees m 
Giet ; healthy } ocality ; ; games, &c., in own grounds ; sea bathing.—For Prospectus 
apply to Miss to Miss GOOD, B.A. (1. ondon), Principal. 
S =. FEL Zz 06 82 2 DO Dt : 
BOUTHWOLD. 
Head-Mistress— 
Miss L. BSILCOX, 
L INGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 
Prospectus on application to to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
7 Grayshott. 
OY ERDALE SCHOOL, SETTLE, YORKSHIRE 
Principal: Miss E. M. PICKARD, M.A. (Class. Trip. Camb.). 
Thoroughly good education in bracing mountai n air. Moderate terms. Parisian 
lady holding French Teacher’ ’s Diploma on the resident staff. 
IR EDMUND and LADY ELTON “confidently Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. Delightful Home School, 
with thorough education for Gentlemen's Daughters onl * Entire charge of Children 
with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 ming. from sea. 
—Fo or illus. Prospectus apply Principal, Miss W iltshier. 
prac ESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, W. 
Principal—Miss PARKER. 


clal attention to 


,Boarding and Day School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. § 
Large gronnda, 


Holidays arranged for if required. 


languages. English, Art, Music. 

Fees, 66 guineas to 75 guineas a year. Officers’ daughters, 66 guineas a year. 
— HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
FOUNDED 1850, 

Miss BRENDA NIGREIEGALS, M.A., London. 
Principals { Sfis9 VIOLET M. FIELD r 


THOROU Gu ae Fon Gust -EMEN’S DAUGHTERS, 
lent only.) 
House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London, 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Foreign Method), 
LANGUAGES and ART. 
L LECTU RES _BY w ELL-KNOW x PROFE SSORS., 


= —————————_= 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


OYAL NAVAL CADETSHIPS. Age 17} to 18}. 
Special Entry 1916. No Nemination required. Full particulars with copies 
of examination papers on application to JAMES GIEKVE, 65 South Molton Street, 
Lendon, Ww. 
ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. 
Army Courcil. Magnificent buildings in 
er sea, facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class 
CADETS, 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 





Recognized — by the 
beautiful situation, 840 feet 
for NAVAL 
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Maidstone.—Complete Modern School Buildings and Boarding Houses 
400 ft. above sea, with 
W. w. 


gure VALENCE SCHOOL (founded 1576). Motor from 


(i011); separate house, &c., for juniors ; ftituation ideal ; 
extensive views of Kent and Sussex Weald ~ Full particulars from Rev. 
HOLDGATE, M.A.; or from the CLERK, 53 Palace Street, 8.W. 


2s ss COLLEGE. 


A CHORAL SCHOLARSHIP of £50 a year is offered for Boys between the ages 


d 
OF Por particulars apply to Ww. 8. LEE, M.A., Head- Master. 


7 ASTBOURNE COLLEGE. —President : The ‘DU KE OF 
DEVONSHIRE. JHead-Master: Rev. F. 8S. WILLIAMS, MA., late 
Aesistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and Enginecring Classes. 
Physical Drill compulsory for the whole school. Cadet, corps. New buildings, 
racquets and fives courte, swimming bath, dc. Exhibitions for Sons of Officers 


and Clergy. ; o54 


1 ) ENSTONE COLLE GE.— An “EX AMIN ATION for EXHIBI- 
TIONS > the Classical Side, reducing fees to £36 per annum, will be held 


op December 21st 
_Avply HEAD- MASTE R, Dunstone College, Staffs. 


HE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 


SCROLARSHIP?PS, EXHIBITIONS, &c. &e. (£60-£10), December 5. 
Particulars from the BURSAR or PUBLIC SCHOOLS YEAR-BOOK. 








AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 
OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 


FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. Six Months’ Course from 
any date, Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, THE TRIANGLE 
SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 Scuth Molton Street, W 


7 PEWRITING.— Miss RUTH M. SPEAKMAN, 5 Duke Street, 

Adelphi, W.C. (near Charing Cross Station). T.N. Gerrard 6179. TYPL- 
WRITING of all kinds, including Articles, Theses, Old Family Letters, Genealogical 
Trees, Novels, &c. SHORTHAND. MIMEOGRAPHING: Circulars, Testimonials, 
4c. FRENCH (Brevet Elémentaire). PUPILS taken. Estab. 1006. 


‘peewee YOU WRITE SHORT STORIES? 


put would they be accepted ? We know just what 
Editors appreciate. joining the School of Authorship you secure 
special training in “atitlog Short Stories, Novels, Articles, Verse, &c. It 
will prove both highly mteresting and remunerative, too. Enrol now. 
Specially low fees during the War. Send to-day for prospectus (enclosing 1d. 
etamp) to The Principal, 


SCHOOL OF AUTHORSHIP, 160 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Probably you could. 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
‘ OAKLEY HOUSE, 14, 16, 18 BLOOMSBURY ST., LONDON, W.C. 

Under the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, College 
ef Preceptors, Head-Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant-Mistresses, 
and Welsh County Schools Association. 

The Agency has been established for the purpose of enabling Teachers to find work 
WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COST. All fees have therefore been calculated on 
the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expetses. 

Hours for Interviews :—11.50 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 2 to 5 p.m. 
Saturdays, 11.0 a.m. to1 p.m. and 2 to 3 p.m, 
When possible special appointments should be arranged. 
Registrar- Mits ALICE M. FOUNTAIN, 
OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS. 
Advice free of charge e will be given by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING AND CO., 
SC Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. Tel., Regent 4926. 
Fducational Agents, Estat lished 1873. 
Tull statement of requirements should be given. 
SSISTANT MISTRESSES DEPARTMENT. 
— The Firm invites applications frcm qualified ladies who are tookina for 
= as MISTRESSES or MATRONS in &chcols, or as GOVERNESSES in Private 


families. 
FOR REGISTRATION, 


({HOIcE 


NO CHARGE 
Parents can obtain (free of charge) reliable 
information respecting Schools, Tutors and Educational 
Homes for boys and girls by sending full particulars of 


pete 


& their requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 
of feces, &c.), to 
TEXUTORS Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd, 
Tducational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 


=o staffs of the most important schools and thus able 
ly information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 


to sup 
OMccs—158-162 OXFOR D STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone—1126 Muscum, 
FOR BOYS AND 


{CHOOLS GIRLS, 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 

Meessre. J. & J. PATON, having an intimate, UNIQUE, and up-to-date knowledge 
of the BEST SCHOOLS and TU 
VARENTS in their choice by eending (free of charge) prospectuses and TRUST- 
WORTHY INFORMATION regarding LSTABLISHMENIS which can be 
THOROUGHLY RECOMMENDED. 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given. 

"Phone, write, or call. 


J. J. PATON, Fducational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C, 
Telephone 5053 Central. 
rNHE LESSER PUBLIC SCHOOLS.— 


There are a good many perfectly cquipped smaller Public Schools which give 

a thoroughly efficient education at a quite reasonable ccet. Prespectuses and full 

erticulars will be sent free of charge on application to J. and J. PATON, 143 Cannon 

treet, London, E.C. Please menticn age of boy, the locality preferred, and intended 
yrofession if decided upon, 


{CHOOLS, &c.—Parents or Guardians may obtain, without 
charge, information and advice as to Schools for Teovs or Girls (in all parts), 
Tutors for University, Civil Service, Legal, Medical, Naval, or Military Exams., 
&c., &c. A detailed pa. of requiremcots should be ‘sent to 
The General Manager, Mr. A. V. STOREY, 
Echolastic, Clerical, and Medical Assn., Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar £a., W.C. 
(Telephone No. Gerrard 1854.) 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


££ PRIZE.—Send postage » (Twopence) for per ticulars and 
copy of “HOW TO MAKE MONEY WITH YOUB TEN ” (Learn to Lara 
by writing) to CRAVEN PRESS, 32 Craven Street, oweid, London. 


TORS in this country, will be pleased to AID | 








ESIDENT PATIENTS. — Descriptive List (illustrated) 
of Medical Men in all parts willing to receive RESIDENT PATIENTS sent 
without charge. Or selection will be made on statement of nature of case and 
terms to the GENERAL MANAGER, Scholastic, Clerical, and Medical 
Ltd., 22 Craven Sweet, Teateiger Square, wc, 


EA L LACE—YOUGHAL. 
) IRISH POINT. LIMERICK, CROCHET. 
Altar-frontals, bridal veils, trimming lace, handkerchiefs, &c. [Tea Goths. sets of 
d'oyleys with table centre, &c. Dircet from the LACE SCHOOL, Presentation 
Convent, Youghal, Co. Cork. Catalegue free, 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT.: 
‘ersons wishing to receive full value should a to the actual manufacturers, 
Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial nang If forwarded by post, valve 
and return, or offer made.—Chiet Offices, 63 Oxford Street, London, Est. 100 years. 














LD G OLD and SILVER J EW ELLERY BOUGHT.—Watches, 
Chains, Rings, Bracelets, Cameo Brooches, Trinkets, Gold Coins, &c. Any 
kind, broken or otherwise. Highest value given. Cash or offer by return. if 
offer not accepted parcel returned post free. Satisfaction guaranteed. Bankcra, 
Part's.—8. Cc ANN _and CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. 
OCKROACHES exterminated with Blattis, the Union Paste. 
A Scientific Remedy invented and guaranteed by B. Hows F.Z.38. Su 
to the R 0} al Household. Used in wer hospitals, Tins, 1s. €d., 2s. , 48. 6d. 
2s. 6d.—-HOWARTH “Falk, 

















destroys “ ellver'fish beetles” at once. ‘Lins, 1s. 64., 
Sole Makers, 471 Crcokesmoore Road, Sheff.eld. 
EVERSIONS and LIFE Lee SR ESTE 


CHASED or LOANS granted thereo 


PuRC 

‘The EQUITABLE vy VERSION ARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 

0 Lancaster Place, Strand, 

Tetab ‘hed 1835. Capital (Pak ‘up) "£500,000. 

Pp BLIC - HOL SE REFORM. —The People’s Refreshment 
House Association, Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 130 

licensed Inns. Ask for free descriptive list, fake £1 shares, Five per cent, paid, 

since 1899.—P.R.H.A., — Chambers, Westminster. 


— ————— 4 


APPEALS. 


NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (AtpANY MewoataL), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.O. 


iM. 


T HE 


PaTRON : Tue E1xa. 
SEVENTY SOLDIERS SUFFERING FROM SEVERE MENTAL AND NER 
VOUS SHOCK AND NERVE INJURLES ARE IN THE WARDS, 


DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, LEGACIES BADLY NEEDED. 


Treasurer: Tum Fart oF Hannowsy. teeretary: Goprriy H. Hamuinros, 


THE AU THOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER-PAD 


(The LEADENHALL PRESS, LTD., Publishers and Printers, 29-47 
Garden Row, Southwark, London, 8.E.) contains hairless paper, over 
which the pen slips with perfect freedom. Sixpence each, 5s. per 
dozen, ruled or pa. New Pocket Size, 3s. per dozen, ruled or plain. 


STICKPHAST 


is a clean white paste—not a messy liquid. 


Sotheran’s West - End House 
is now in Enlarged Premises at 
43 PICCADILLY, W. 
Bocks, especially those on the 
War, Engravings and Autographs 
on View; Valued for Probate; Bought for Cash. 
Seephene : Mayfair 3601. Teiegraphic Address: Bookmen, 


Messrs. 


Leadon, 





| THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. 
Authorised and Issued Capital, £6,000,000, 
Paid-up Capital, £2,000,000. Reserve Fund, £1,960,000, Together £3 069,000 
Teserve Liability of Proprietors +» £4,000,000 


Total Issued Cental and Reserv . ee «+ £7,960,000 
HEAD OFFICE: 1 CORNHILL, Londoa, E.0, 

DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank's Branches throughout the Australian 
States, and Dominion of New Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made, 

BILLS are purchased or sent for collection, 

DEPOSITS are received for Oxed periods on terms which may be ascertained 
on application. 


* ** * * 





The best ten minutes of — 
day is spent in a Mustard Bath 
—a bath to which you have 
added a tablespoonful or so of 
mustard. It clears the system, 
brings a glorious glow to the 
skin and a splendid sense cf 
rest and refreshment to brem 
and body 





Colman’s 


Mustard Bat 


“ Let Mester Misiard 
prepare your th. 
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“FORTNUM &f 
ao MASON’S } 


vi beth, 


2 itr libitines 





Leen 














N Carefully Selected by Experts. ad 
=) York Hams, matured y 
Cooked and Dressed for Tabls oe . 22/6 t 
t English Ox Tongues Fi. 
¥ Cooked and Dressed .. « ech 7/6 & 
z Galantine of Chicken Fy 
§ Trufled—about 2 Ib. perib. 3/6 f4, 
‘a Terrine de Faisan z 


5/6, 8'G, 13/6 


Per Terrine 














we, S Specialties; 
ty arponrucnt 1 a x 


i: Paté de Foies Gras 2 
5 ; i 
é En Terrines each 4,6, 6/6, 8/G, to37/6 fF 
s! ° ° Fe 
3 Raised Game Pies et. 
~ Home made ..each 4'6, 8G, to 21/- f: } 
, Yorkshire Pies AN 
& Per Terrine .. 4/6, 6/6, 8/6, to 21/- & 
j Stilton Cheese i 
f Finest Quality .. 7 .-per half cheeses 14) 
2 = 
HE For the Front, The Christmas and War Catalogue contains oat) 
: a larje selection of suitable Goods and Assorted Food Lores Ua 
x varying in prics from 15s. to £5 Se. a 
$ 182 Piccadilly, London, Ww is 
= | Telephone: Regent 4: Telegrams; “ Fortnum, London.” 3 
EMAL PLO POV Pe OO nO eS GTS ey 














The SUPER 
“CORK TIPPED VIRGINIA 


a eal 


4 
































THE HARD 
UM. SERVICE 
SP VEHICLE 


If Recommendation be needed, refer to the hard service whic’ 

the Austin lorry is undergoing all arcund the battle front — 

conclus ve evidence of its we:ring qualities. It has many dis- 

tinctive and advantag: ous features. These are fully desc“ibed 

and illustrated in the “ Interim” Catalogue, a copy of which will 
be sent upon epplication. 


The Austin Motor 


, Ld., 
LoagbridgeWorks, ‘North- 
irmingham. 


field, B 

London: 479- 483 
Oxford Street (near 
Marble Arch), W 

Also at Manchester, 


Norwich and Per's. 























—_—___.. 


AN 
APPEAL 


TO MEMBERS 


OF 


The Church of England 


THROUGHOUT THE KINGDOM 
TO ENDOW 


A 
LIVING 
MEMORIAL 


TO THOSE 
WHO HAVE FALLEN IN THE WAR, 


N Coventry there is a new community of 
over 10,000 souls employed in munitions, 
who have no place of worship in their 

1 for their chil- 

and paid for—the 


neighbourhood—no _ schox 
dren. 
sum 


The land is bought 
of £7,000 to build the new 
church and a proper school for 1,000 children. 
Will you, who appreciate the 
things so much, 
that the 
ask someone to endow some part of the Church 
in the name of a friend or relation killed in battle. 
The Church will be a National Memorial to 
those Fallen in the War. Your subscriptions 
will be promptly acknowledged. 


is needed 


need of these 


subscribe 


something quickly 


work may be begun? We especially 


PLEASE SEND 


a Contribution or take up a Collection 


and send it at once to 


The Rev. G. H. Travers, 


All Saints Vicarage, 
COVENTRY, 


Cheques “The Building Fund Account,” 
LLOYDS BANK. 


and cross 


Full particulars furnished on request. We 
earnestly seck the fullest and most complete 


investigztion of our need, 
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ROYAL 


The 


NAVY PRISONERS 


and how they are 
CARED FOR 
by the 


LADIES’ EMERGENCY COMMITTEE 


of the 
NAVY LEAGUE. 


President: Admiral LORD BERESFORD, G.C.B, 


To every Prisoner (from any of H.M. Ships) in Germany and 
Austria, a parcel containing tinned meat and other necessaries is 
gent weekly. In addition they receive } lb. of tobacco and (from 
Holland) 4 Ibs. of bread every week. Small sums are also regularly 
forwarded for pocket money. Excellent underwear and clothes, 
including boots, are sent at intervals, 

To the Prisoners in Turkey, gifts of money—the most practical 
form of help for them—-are regularly sent, and clothing from time 
to tune, 


ADMIRAL JELLICOE says: 
“The work of the Committee has 
proved of priceless benefit to the I'leet.” 


ADDITIONAL FUNDS ARE NEEDED 


to enable us to fully maintain this important branch of our works. 


Donations or regular subscriptions (cheques payable to the 
Committee) will be gratefully received by the Hon. Secretary, 
47 GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON, W. 


FOR GOD, 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


has Several Hundred 
RECREATION HUTS, TENTS and CLUBS 


for giving Rest and Comfort to the brave 


MEN OF BOTH SERVICES 


in the Home Camps and in Flanders, France, Malta, Egypt, Salonica, 
Mesopotamia, East Africa and India. More than SIXTY on the 
West Front are actually 
UNDER THE ENEMY’S SHELL-FIRE,. 
42 in Egypt. 
MORE are urgently required. Huts cost £300; Tents £150; 
Equipment £100; Week's Working, £5 Abroad, £2 at Home. 


KING AND COUNTRY. 


Cheques, crossed “ Barclays’, a‘e Church Army,” payable to Prebendary Carlile, 
D.vD., Hon. Chisf Sec., Headquarters, Bryanatoa Street, Marble Arch, W. 


4 Princes Street. 
Hanover Square, 
London. W. 
Phone, Mayfair 4071 





ss 


Hlustrated Catalogues on Reques 








| exertion or fatigue of any sort. 
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| with resultant 


THE 
URIC ACID QUESTION. 


GOUT. 





STRANGE FORMS OF 


There is probably no single subject, at least no topic affecting 
the health, which has aroused so much interest and attracted so 
much attention in recent years as uric acid. 

This interest is fully justified because the uric acid disorders, 
as the various phases of gout are called, are so widely prevalent 
in this country. 

England, known as the home of gout, has for long enjoyed 
the unhappy distinction of possessing more gouty families than 
any other country, and of presenting natural conditions which 
foster the abnormal production of uric acid and its consequent 
chain of ill-health. 

The uric acid enters the circulation and begins at once to 
play havoc with the health. This clegging waste matter chokes 
up the tiny blood vessels, causing congestion of circulation, 
intense headache, feverish conditions, nervous 
irritability, sleeplessiess, and depression. 

THE BEGINNINGS OF GOUT. 

When uric acid has thoroughly saturated the blood it forces 
its way through jo nts, cartilages, and muscles. At first its 
presence causes only slight twinges of pain, felt in the muscles 
and joints during damp or changeable weather, after over- 
Soon these pains become more 
constant, and develop into gouty rheumatism or lumbago, when 
the deposits of uric acid have spread over large areas ‘of the 
muscles, and destroyed their elasticity. 

Sometimes the spread of uric acid is heralded by a numbness 
and tingling in the fingers, which betoken the development of 
one of the most acutely painful forms of gout, neuritis. In 
this and its twin disorder, sciatica, sharp pin points of uric 
acid pierce the nerves of the arm and thigh respectively, and 
it is the first and tiniest of th ese crystals that cause the sensa- 
tion of pins and needles. This later, however, becomes a hot 
stabbing and incessant pain which finally results in lameness 
and great muscular weakness. The irritating particles of uric 
acid embed themselves in the skin, where their presence sets 
up the intolerable irritation of that most obstinate of all skin 
disorders, gouty eczema. U ric ac id may be thrown o ut of the 
blood and form those pebble-like concretions or sandy deposita 
known as kidney fans and gravel. 


The most familiar results of urie acid impregnation, how- 
ever, are the swollen, painful naa inflamed joints of acute or 
chronio gout, inc luding chalky gout, rheumatic gout or rheu- 
matoid arthritis. 

DRIVING OUT URIC ACID. 

Amongst the most generally successful uric acid solvents are 
those which compose Bishop’s Varalettes. That explains why 
for many years Bishon’s Varalettes have been regarded as the 
most effective remedy and preventive for every form of gout 
Their mode of action in the body is so interesting that it mer ‘its 
a moment's description. Bishop's Var: ilette s enter the circula- 
tion in solution and are speedily carried to every portion of the 
anatomy. Wherever uric acid has ac umul: ited, Bishop's 
Varalettes come into contact with it and rob it of all its dreaded 
properties. Under the action of Bishop’s Varalettes uric acid 
is converted from an on yle, pain-caus ng and dangerous 
waste product, into the harmless and easily controlled com- 
pound, which gives no trouble in the body. Transformed into 
this condition by Bishop's Varalettes, uric acid is gradually 
washed out of the jo ints, muscles and nerves, and removed from 
the body. With its departure, pain and inflammation dis- 
appear, the muscles regain their elasticity and ‘seeeheaen. 
swollen joints are reduced to normal size and flexibility, stiff- 
ness and lameness depart, and the system becomes once again 
gout free. The return of gouty suffering is as easily fore- 
stalled by an occasional course of Bishop's Varalettes. 


HOW DIETING HELPS. 


Since a portion of the uric acid is introduced by food, as 
——_ at the outset, it follows that the avoidance of food 
aud drink rich in uric acid is an important feature of the treat- 
ment of gout This is too long and complicated a subject to 
discuss here, but the whole matter is set out in authoritative 
form in a little booklet issued free by the makers of Bishop’ 3 
Varalettes. In this booklet you will find a list of all the gout- 
provoking foods and be verages which must be ene avoided, 
together with a wide range of permissible foods, of which the 
richness and variety will perhaps surp rise you Phi s booklet 
corrects many fallacious opinions on the su abjec t of diet in gout, 
and should be in the possession of all gouty sul bjects as a rehable 
guide t to health. A copy will be sent post free on application 
to the sole makers of Bishop's Varalettes, Alfred Bishop, Ltd., 
Manufacturing Chemists (Est. 1857), 48 Spelman Street, 
Lond + E ” Please ask fc r Box klet z. 

Biche op’s Varalettes may be obtained of all chemists at Is., 


2s., and 5s. (25 days’ treatment), or from the sole makers, as 
above, for ls. 3d., 2s. 4d., and ds. 4d., post free in the United 


Kin gdom. 
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A WORD 
TO BRITISH WOMEN 


from the COMMITTEE of the 
BRITISH WOMEN’S HOSPITAL. 


WE have just finished the pleasant task of organising and carrying to completion the 
results of your splendid generosity in sending to us for 


THE ‘STAR AND GARTER’ FUND 


the sum of 


£150,000 


which Her Majesty the Queen last week graciously accepted from us 
on your behalf to rebuild the ‘Star and Garter’ Home, to endow the 
large ward, and to make possible the Compassionate Fund. 


WE 
NOW APPEAL 


ONCE MORE TO YOUR GENEROSITY FOR THE 
LONDON UNITS 


SCOTTISH WOMEN’S HOSPITALS 


(L.S.W.S.) 
Will you help us to send to them Hospital Relief Units for the 


SERBIAN DIVISION 


OF THE RUSSIAN ARMY IN ROUMANIA? 


a 


The sum needed at once is 


£50,000 


Can we acknowledge your help to-morrow? Please send us a Cheque for {100 to-day. 


Smaller Sums will also be most gratefully received. 


PLEASE HELP QUICKLY. 


SEND A CHEQUE TO 
THE LADY COWDRAY 


Honorary Treasurer, 


16 CARLTON HOUSE TERRACE, LONDON, W. 


OR TO THE 


BRITISH WOMEN’S HOSPITAL COMMITTEE 


21 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
(The ‘Star and Garter’ Headquarters kindly lent by Messrs. Duvrry). 


| 
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BUSINESS MEN 


OF THE 


UNITED KINGDOM 
HELP THE NATIONAL TRIBUTE 


TO OUR PERMANENTLY DISABLED 
SOLDIERS AND SAILORS. 














- 


PAINT-MIXING ROOM. 


Sergt. P. H. R., West Yorks Regt. Strained heart. 
weekly, in addition to State pension. 


Wages 32s. 


Have you visited Lord Roberts Memorial 

Workshops where so many permanently disabled 

soldiers are earning a living and smiling 
while they work? 


Have you helped in this wonderful work by giving all 
that you can spare and a little more, if only for the sake 
of the memory of that boy of yours ? 

As a business man you will appreciate the magnificent 
organisation of the Workshops—an undertaking conducted 
on sound business lines which enables broken and maimed 
men to carn an honest living wage. Come and sce for 
yourself the wonderful work which is being done, and you 
willsay: “ That's the kind of War Fund I like to support—it’s 
so practical!’ Youwilldoubtless give a machine in the 
name of one you loved. 

We need money to acquire new workshops and to provide 
the special machinery which alone makes it possible for 
these maimed and broken men to work and earn their 
living. 


Will you please send a Cheque To-day ? 


TO THE CHAIRMAN, 
MAJOR-GENERAL the LORD CHEYLESMORE, K.C.V.O. 


The Lord Roberts Memorial Fund, 
122 Brompton Road, London, S.W. 


CHRISTMAS DAY 


WILL BE 


“LORD ROBERTS DAY,” 


when a Dinner Table Collection will be taken throughout the 

Kingdom te help to build and equip workshops where perman+ 

ently disabled Soldiers and Sailors can earn a living. But for 

our Soldiers and Sailors we could not enjoy our Christmas 
Dinner this year. 





Will you, who dine in comfort, do a little for those 
disabled nten who have done so much for you? 


No Flags. 


Reberts Memorial 


Full particulars from the Secretary, Lord 
Tlease send for a 


HELP THE HOMELESS 
PEOPLE OF POLAND 


BY CONTRIBUTING TO THE 


GREAT BRITAIN 
TO POLAND FUND 


(with which is affiliated the British Moscow Relief Committee). 


PoLAND has been cruelly wounded; but her enemies can 

never kill her soul, and to us, whose homes have not been 
violated, or our children dying of want, she calls, though sho is 
far away and speaks only in a sigh. 

The Russian Government has organized assistance to help the 
thousands of refugees who have fled from the farms and hamlets of 
Poland, in order to escape the horrors of German invasion, for 
Germany, in addition to her many unspeakable crimes, is not only 
starving the people of that unhappy land, but is actually stealing 
their food. Despite the efforts of Russia to help these poor 
beings, who seem to have lost all that they possessed, there is 
much work for the Great Britain to Poland Fund to do, and the 
more the Fund, which is under 


THE RUSSIAN RED CROSS, 


can do, by so much more will Russian energy and Russian. brains 
be liberated to prosecute the object of the allied nations; the 
crushing of the common foe. Therefore every additional sovereign 
given to the Fund means the release of another fraction of the 
mighty pressure exerted on our heroic ally, and to all who feel 
compassion for the broken men and women, and starving children 
—victims of the German war-god—an earnest appeal is made to 
send what help they can to 


EVELEIGH NASH, Esq., Hon. Treasurer, 
Great Britain to Poland Fund, 
36 King St., Covent Garden, London. 


N.B.—No contributions pass through German or Austrian handa; 
or are distributed by arrangement with the German or Austrian Authorities. 
The money coliected is sent to the Russo-Asiatic Bank in Petrograd, 
and consideraWle profit is made on the extremely favourable rate of 
exchange. In normal times Russia gives us 95 roubles for £10, but at 
present she gives us over 150 roubles for £10. The English equivalent 
of a rouble is a fraction over 2s. Id. 





The Great Britain to Poland Fand helps Christians 


and Jews alike. 


TWENTY SHILLINGS WILL KEEP 20 
PEOPLE FROM STARVATION FOR A WEEK 


COMMITTEES 
have been established im all the principa! cities of the United Kingdom. 


Hon. President: 
The LORD MAYOR OF LONDON. 


Hon. Vice-Presidents : 
The DUKE OF NEWCASTLE. 
The VISCOUNT BRYCE, O.M. 
Sir HORACE PLUNKETT. 
Sir FREDERICK POLLOCK, Fr. 
The Ven. ARCHDEACON CUNNINGHAM, 


Chairman : 


PRINCESS BARIATINSEKY. 





Ton. 
EVELEIGH NASH, Esq., 36 King St., Covent Garden, London. 
Auditors: LEONARD G. LANE & CO. 


Bankers: THE RUSSO-ASIATIC BANK, 
64 Old Broad Street, E.C, 


Treasurer: 


Cheques and Pestal Orders should be made 





Workshops, 122 Brompton Road, London, S.W. 


bag in which to take up your Table Collection, 


yable' to “Great 
Britain to Joland Fund. 
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Tne pure and 
GENUINE aiteate 
Leaf - Edge. 





Laat belgé 


The central part 

of the Leaf with 

its staik, wood 
and fibre 





(Ad. 1904) 





For Professional Men & Women 
and sedentary workers whose mode of life con- 
duces to brain-fag, dyspepsia, heart, nerve and 
intestinal troubles, “ Ty.phoo-Tipps,” the genuine 
leaf-edge tea, is of inestimable value... as also 
in maternity, surgical and all those cases where 
ordinary tea is deleterious. 


“TY.PHOO ™ Tea is the delicate serrated edge of the leaf, 
from which has been eliminated the central portion with its 
tannin-laden stalk and fibre. It is therefore free from crude 
gallo-tannic acid (vide “ Lancet”), and contains but a very 
low percentage of pure tannin, so that its mild and beneficial 
Theine content is fully operative. 


“TY.PHOO” Tea goes half as far again as ordinary tea, 
and being sold full weight without the wrapper, | lb. will 
show an economy in use of IId. as compared with other 
lower priced teas although it is 2/10 per lb. 


FREE SAMPLE, Chemical Analysis, and List 


2 of Agents, on application to 
SUMNER’S “ TY.PHOO” TEA Ltd., 12, Castle Street, Birmingham. 











-_ 











“The Sister of Literature -Tobaced’ 
Prof. Sir Walter Raleigh in the Times* 


\ 


ak 


Tobacco, divine, rare, 
superexcellent tobacco 
which goes far beyond 
all the panaceas, 

potable 


; gold, and = 
philosophers stones# 
a sovereign remedy [- 
to all diseases. 


PLAYER'S. 
NAVY MIXTURE 


“Pipe Perfect.” IN THREE STRENGTHS— 
White Label. Mild and Medium. 


ae 


For distribution to Wounded British Soldiers 

end Sailors in Military Hospitals at Home 

end for the Front at DUTY FREE PRICES. 
Terms on application to 


JOZN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham. 


P.656 
Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. 








The Feeding of 
Invalids 


Necessity for Care in Selection of Fcod. 


A suitable dietary for Invalids is of the utmost importance, 
The food selected must be at orice palatable, easy of assimila- 
tion and provide complete nourishment. In all forms of 
Dyspepsia, both simple and chronic, for the Invalid, Conva- 
lescent, and the Aged, the ‘ Allenburys ’ Diet furnishes a food 
which is pleasant to the taste, casily digested and wholly 
nourishing. It is a unique concentrated food that increases 
the power of assimilation and speedily restores the impoverished 
system. The ‘Allenburys’ Diet is indispensable in the 
Hospital and Sick-room and for feeding our Wounded Soldiers 
and Sailors. 


A Complete, Palatable and Restorative Food. 





gs Made immediately by adding boiling water only. 


Composition. 
The ‘ Allenburys’ Diet is a scientific combination of pure, 
rich full-cream milk and whole wheat—the vital elements of a 
complete food—both ingredients being partially predigested 
during the special process of manufacture. 


Advantages. 


Most invalids’ foods require cow's milk to be used in their 
preparation; this involves much time and careful mixing to 
avoid the possibility of the presence of burnt milk oz lumpiness 
—common characteristics of foods so prepared. The ‘ Allen- 
burys’ Diet does not require cow's milk to be added. By 
the simple addition of boiling water a complete food is produced 
that is smooth to the palate and pleasant to the taste. Tho 
* Allenburys’ Dict can be taken for prolonged periods without 
any distaste arising. These distinct advantages are of immense 
service in the work of a busy hospital or understaffed sick-room. 








Supplied in tins at 1/6, 3/- and 6/- each of all Chemists. 


The ‘Allenburys’ Diet is a food chiefly intended for Adults and is quite 
distinet from the well-known ‘Alleaburys’ Foods for Infants. 


Write for a large Free Sample to 
Allen & Hanburys Ltd., 37 Lombard St., London 


( 
p \ 
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Donations should be ad- 
dressed to Capt. R. L. 
Barclay, .M.C. A, 
National Headquarters, 


W.c 





The Great Christmas Appeal for the Y.M.C.A. 





Will you help to 
move the hand! 


O meet the urgent requirements of 
our troops in all the theatres of 
war, the sum of £250,000 will 

be required before the end of the 
year. 

The National Council of the 
Y.M.C.A. confidently believe that this 
large sum can and will be raised in 
the time. If everyone who has 
a friend in the Army will 


to day. 
get your friendstodothesame. No sub- 
scription is too small to be of help in this 
great effort ; but it is earnestly hoped 
that those who can afford to send a large 
sum will not fail to do so. 





Watch the Triangle Clock from day 
Send your own gift in early, and 


Every gift sent will be promptly and thank- 
fully acknowledged by the Y.M.C.A. 





help, success is assured. 
















































2, Russell Sq.. London, 





and applied to the purpose for 
which it is designated. 

















Total received 
since Nov. Ist, 
£38 486 11s. 8d. 














To Capt. R. L. BARCLAY, \ 
Y.M.C.A. National Headquarters, 


WILL YOU POST 

















12, Russell Square, 
London, W.C. 


I have pleasure in enclosing 
PS EAR towards the special 


work of the Y.M.C.A. for the 
Troops. 
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has been consulted under the notification of the 18th January, 
understood 


The Treasury 
1915, and-ratees no no odjection to this isswe, It must be distinctty 
that, in considering whether they have or oars Ce any objections to new issues, 
the Treasury of 


“not take any- any 
echemes or for the correctness of any of the ‘statements made or opinions ex- 


pressed with regard to them. 


_— 


The special permission of the Committee of the Stock Exchange has been 
granted for dealing in these shares so soon as the share certificates or provisional 
certificates” for: the’ shares~now” offered are reatty. The Company” states that 
share certificates will be ready on December 14th, 1916, 





The List. of applications for purchase will close on the 27th day of November, 1916. 


THE 


DUNLOP 


COMPANY, 
AUTHORISED CAPITAL -_ - 


RUBBER 


LIMITED. 
£3,000,000 


DIVIDED INTO 


#,00Q)000 CUMULATIVE 6 PER CENT. ‘‘ A” PREFERENCE SHARES OF £1 EACH, all of which are issued. The ‘‘A” Preference Shares 
confer on the holders thereof the right to a fixed cumulative preferential dividend at the rate of 6 pe r cent, per annum on the amount for the 


times being paid up or credited as paid up thereon, and shall in a winding-up rank both as regarcs dividend and capital in priority to the 
shall not confer any — right to participate in the profits or the surplus assets of the Company. 


Other shares, and 


, £1,000,000 


1,003,000 CUMULATIVE G} PER CENT. ‘'B” PREFERENCE SHARES OF &! EACH, the whole cf which are now offered for sale. The ** B” 

Preference Shares confer on the holders the reof the right to a fixed cumulative preferential dividend at the rate of £6 10s. per cent. per annum 
on the amount for the time being paid up or credited as paid up thereon and the right in a winding-up out of the assets remaining after 
gatistying all claims in respect of the 1,000,000 existing Preference Shares (which shall hereafter be known as ‘* A "’ Preference Shares) to return 
of capital and» payment of all arrears of dividend whether declared or undeclared at the commeneement of the winding-up in priority to any 


return of capital or other payment in respect of any shares other than the said * 


in the profits or the surplus. agsets of the Company. 


*A”’ Preference Shares but no further right to participate £1 ,000,000 
’ 


£,.000)000 ORDINARY SHARES OF £1 EACH, all of which are issued. Entitled to the balance of the profits and assets available for distri- £1,000,000 


bution, 


£3,000,000 





Offer for Sale of 


1,000,000 Cumulative G2: 
Preference Shares of 


66 B” 


"HE LONDON COUNTY AND WESTMINSTER BANK, LIMITED, Temple 
Bar Branch, 217 Strand, London, W.C., 21 Lombard Street, E.C., Branches and 
Head’ Office, 41 Lothbury, E.C., are autherised on behalf of and as Bankers for 
the Contractor who has agreed to acquire the same, to receive applications for 
the purchase of 1,000,000 CUMULATIVE 6) PER CENT. “B"’ PREFERENCE 
SHARES OF £1 EACH AT PAR, payabie es follows: 


Es. a 

0 2 6 per Share on Application, 

0 7 6 per Share on Acceptance. 

0 5& O per Share on March Ist, 1917, 
© 5 O per Share on June Ist, 1917, 





£1 0 0 


The quarterly dividends payable 1st March, June, September, and December 
will accrue upon 10s. per share from the Ist day of December, 1916, and upon 
15s. per share from the Ist day of March, 1917, and upon 20s. per share from 
the Ist day of June, 1917. Payment may be made in full on Acceptance or 
on the due dates of subsequent instalments. Interest at the rate of 10 per cent. 
per annum wll be charged upon overdue instalments. 


41) shares applied for and accepted hereunder will be allotted direct to the 
applicants by the Dunlop Rubber Company, Limited, and the name of the 
it, On payment of the amount due on acceptance, will be entered in the 
Company's Reg ster of Members as a holder of shares 10s. paid, and the subse- 
a! instalments will be payable to the London County and Westminster Bank, 

mited, on behali of the Company. 





“THE PROCEEDS OF THE ISSUE WILL BE USED MAINLY FOR THE 
PURPOSE OF PROVIDING: 
1 Inv reased stocks of raw materials and manufactured goods to the value 
of approximately £750,000, necessitated by the continued expansion of 
the Company's trade at home and abroad. 


2. Additional working capital to finance the manufacture and sale of 
solid motor tyres for transport purposes. This new branch of trade, which 
it ie believed will become as important as that of the pneumatic motor tyre 
business, has, under the impetus of the war, developed with much greater 
rapidity than the Directors anticipated.” 

(Vide Company's Circular Letter to ita Sharcholders, dated 30th October, 1916.) 

The Net Revenue of the DUNLOP RUBBER COMPANY, LIMITED, for 
the past ten years, exclusive of premiums on Ord :nary shares and after ceducting 
al) Jmterest and other charges ranking before the Preference D.videuds, is certified 
by the Company's Auditors to have been as follows 





Year ended 3ist August, 1907 £275,531 15 7 
- 90 os 1908 .. ee ee es 287,772 15 7 
pa i 1909 .. an s .. 804,814 19 7 

9 - 90 1930 .. ee ee ee 240.500 19 2 

’ os 90 19)1 .. ee oe os 128,245 3 2 

“ a a 1912 .. ie es -. 226,440 3 1 
: es 1913 .. ee a -. 871,262 16 3 

os 1914 .. ee ee oe 404,624 15 5& 

os - 3915 F .. 435,050 9 4 

19)]6 (estimated to exceed) 35,000 0 O 


it is anticipated that the profits for the year ended August 3ist, 1916, wiil 
exceed thote shown in any previous belance sheet of the Company. The sales 
for the year were the greatest in the histery of the Cempany, although no increate 
has been mace since the outbreak of wer in the selling prices of the Company's 
ecods. 


(Vide Company's Circular Letter to hareholders, dated Sih October, 1916.) 


The amount required to pay the dividend on the total Piefcrence Capital 
lncluding the present issue is £125,000 


The above table shows that during the past four years the average annual 
sum available tor dividend op the whole Preference Capital as been over £411,450 
which is suffiaent to pay such dividend nearly 34 times over. 





per cent. 
£1 each. 


The Assets of the Company, according to the Balance Sheet as 
at 3ist August, 1915, exclusive of Goodwill, Patents, Trade 
Marks, and the value of certain Royalty Agreements, 
which yielded last year £23,981 16s. 1d., amount to .. £3,642,647 1 1 

Deduct— , 

AU charges and liabilities ranking before the Preference 
Capital, including the final Dividend on the — 


Shares for 1915 oe ee ee ee 795,598 6 9 
Add— 2,847,048 14 4 


The proceeds of Preference and Ordinary Share Capital 
since issued, including the present issue of “‘ B’’ Preference 
Shares, amounting approximately to os -» 1,204,800 0 0 





Net Assets on which the Preference Share Capital une a& pre- 
ferential claim .. . £4,051,848 14 4 

The total Preference Capital is therefore covered more > than twice over, withoet 
taking into account the net increase in the assets from the trading of the Company 
for the year ended 3lst August, 1916, or Goodwill, Patents, Trade Marks, and 
Royalty Agreements, which, although not included, are of great value. 

Preferential consideration will be given to applications from Shareholders and 
French Income Stockholders of the Dunlop Rubber Company, Limited, and Share- 
holders of the Parent Tyre Company, Limited. 

Application will be‘made to the London and Provincial Stock Exchanges for 
an official quotation for the Shares now offered. 

By the Regulations of the Company, on a show of hands, every member present 
in person has one vote, and upon a poll every Ordinary Shareholder present in 
person or by proxy has one vote for every Ordinary Share held by him, and 
every Preference Shareholder (whether holding 6 per Cent. “A” Preference 
Shares or 6} per Cent. “B”’ Preference Shares) present in person or by proxy 
has one vote for every two Preference Shares held by him. 

Applications must be made on the accompanying form and must be lodged 
with the London County and Westminster Bank, Limited, Temple Bar Branch, 
217 Strand, London, W.C., 21 Lombard Street, E.C., Branches and Head Office, 
41 Lothbury, E.C., together with the amount payable on application. 

If any applications be not accepted in respect of the full number of Shares 
applied for, the’surplus amount paid on application will be appropriated toward 
the amount payable on acceptance, and any balance will be returned to the 
applicant, and if any application be not accepted the deposit will be returned 
in full, Failure to pay any instalment when due will render all instalments 


| previously paid liable to forfeiture and the contract for sale to be cancelled, 


A brokerage of 3d, per share will be paid in respect of public applications 
accepted bearing the stamp of a broker or other approved agent. 

Copies of the Memorandum and Articles of Association of the Company and 
of the Special Resolutions creating the 1,000,000 “ B” Preference Shares and 
altering the Articles of Association, and the Agreement under which the Con- 
tractor has agreed to aequire the Shares now offered for sale, can be seen at the 
offices of Messrs. J. B. and F, Purchase, 14 Regent Street, London, §.W., Solicitors 
for the Dunlop Rubber Company, Limited, or at the offices of Messrs, Swann, 
Hardman, and Co., 103 Cannon Street, London, E.C., Solicitors for the Contractor 
and the London County and Westminster Bank, Limited, on any day during 
business hours prior to the closing of the list, 

Circulars and Forms of Application can be obtained from the London County 
and Westminster Bank, Limited, Temple Bar Branch, 217 Strand, London, 
W.C., 21 Lombard Street, E.C., Branches and Head Office, 41 Lothbury, E.C. ; 
Messrs. Linton, Clarke, and Co., Pinmer’s Hall, Austin Friars; London, E.C.; 
E. F. Bisgood and Co., Warnford Court, London, E.C,; Lawson and Ormrod, 
4 Norfolk Street, Manchester; F. W. Bentley and Co., Leeds and Huddersfield. 

Dated 22nd November, 1916, 

The following are the Directors of the Dunlop Rubber Company, Limited :— 
HARVEY DU CROS, J.P., Howbery Park, Wallingford; Chairman. 

Sir ARTHUR DU CROS, Bart., M.P., Canons, Edgware; Deputy-Chairman 
and Managing Director, 

The Right Hon. THE EARL OF ALBEMARLE, K.C.V.O., C.B., A.D.C, 

CHARLES WISDOM HELY, J.P., OaWlands, Rathgar, Dublin. 

ROBERT WATSON, J.P., Linwood, Renfrew, 

AUGUSTE DUTREUX, 4 Rue da Colonel Moll, Paria, 

LOUIS M. BERGIN, 14 Regent Street, London, 8.W.; Cencral Manager. 

JOHN VIGERS WORTHINGTON, Aston Cross, birmingham, 
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Orders can now be booked. 


MAXIMS 


OF THE 


LATE BISHOP KING, 


OF LINCOLN, 


KALENDAR. 





Owing to the great demand for this Kalendar last 
year, many of our customers were disappointed 
q on account of the limited edition we printed being 
sold out long before Christmas, 


In order to avoid any disappointment this year, 
we have made arrangements for an increased 
issue, and the Kalendar is now on sale. 


This year’s Kalendar is a great improvement 
upon the one we produced last season, and 
comprises three hundred and sixty-five quota- 
tions of Bishop King, from his Letters, Speeches, 
and Sermons, arranged to follow the course of 
the Church's year. 


It is artistically printed with the Diocesan 
Avyms, and the portrait of the late Bishop, alto- 
gether making an ideal Christmas Gift. 


PRICE 1s. 3d. EACH. 


Postage extra. 


Obdtatnable from 


BOOK DEPOT, 
LINCOLN, 
and all their 
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Published by Boots Pure Drug Co., Ltd., Station Street, Nottingham. 


a WAR-’ TIME PRESENT. 
W 


Send £1.€s. 6d. to the Manager, The “Sprcraror,” 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, with directions where to eend the copy, and the 
paper will be forwarded post free to any address. 











JE cuggest that there can be no better present in W ar Time 
than en Annual Subscription to the “ Srecraror.’ 


Fill in the form below, tear out the page and encloze it with cheque 


for £1 8s. 6d., or if for abroad for £1 12s. Gd., in an envelope 
addressed to “The Maneger, The ‘Srecraror,’ t Wellington 
Btreet, Strand, London, W.C.” 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. Yearly. 
Including postage to any part of the United Kingdom 
or the Front fs ee os ee £1 8 6 
Including portage to any of the British Colonies, 
America, France, India, China, Japan, &e. .. £112 6 


To The MANAGER, The “SPECTATOR,” 
i Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 
Lenciose Cheque (or Postal Order) like the 
sent fer one year to 


and should “ SPECTATOR” 


HAMS crccccccccccccccccccoveccosevceceocees coerce 
(Please slate Ditie, or whether Mr., Mrs., or Aliea) 
Adcress....... TITTITITT Tit ttt tt 
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| despite its realism, a fantasy 


671 
MR. EDWARD D ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS. 


MR. FORREST REID'S CHARMING NEW STORY. 


THE SPRING SONG. 

By FORREST REID, Author of “ The Bracknels,”’ 
Door of the Gate,” &c. 63. 

“A kind of pageant—one might almost call it, 

of boys and girls in the country and 





* At the 


Times. 


The 


| of one boy to whom the country means far more than it does to the 


| others. 


Mr. Forrest Reid knows the humour; of young people as 
well as anyone, and that is where his realism comes in; but he 
knows, too, the truer visions of the youthful mind, and that is where 
the real poetry of this story is to be found.” 

Manchester Guardian.—* A very exquisite book, written with 


| rare charm and great art.” 











INTERESTING AUTOBIOGRAPHIES. 
The Reminiscences of Lord O’Brien, 


Lord Chief Justice of Ireland. Edited by his daughter, the 
Hon. GEORGINA O’BRLEN. With Portrait. 8s. 6d. net. 
Irish Times.—“ The best book of reminiscences, light, racy 
the soil, and amusing, that we have seen for some time. 
reached the last page with unfeigned regret.” 
Irish Law Times.—‘* Exceedingly interesting and full of charm.’ 
Chapters from My Official Life. 
By Sir CHARLES RIVERS WILSON, G.C.M.G., C.B. Edited 
by E. MacALISTER. With Portraits. 12s. 6d. net. 
Observer.—* A wealth of anecdote and pertraiture.” 


From Sail to Steam. 


of 
We 


Naval Recollections, 1878-1905. By Admiral C.C. PENROSE 
FITZGERALD. With numerous Illustrations. 12s. 6d. 1 


Illustrated London News.—‘ An altogether excellent and mos 
ec 


taking book.” 


The Migrations of Fish. 


By ALEXANDER MEEK, MSc., Professor of Biology, Arm- 
strong College, University of Durham, and Director eof the 
Dove Marine Laboratory, Cullercoats. With 12 Plates and 
128 Illustrations, Diagrams and Maps. Demy 8vo. 16s. net 
Morning Post.—‘* Professor Meek’s book is replete with valuable 
facts in regard to the natural history of fishes in the widest sense 


Arboreal Man. 


By Professor F. WOOD JONES, M.B., D.Sc With 81 Illus 
trations and Diagrams. §&s. 6d. net 
British Medical Journal.—*** Arboreal Man’ is not only first 
hand, it is firat-rate.”’ 
The Soul and its Story. 
By NORMAN PEARSON, Author of “Some Pro»lems 
Existence, " &e. Demy 8vo. 1s. 6d. net, 
Times. An able and extensive trea 
The Days of Alkibiades. 
By C. E. ROBINSON, B.A., Assistant Master a W ater 
College. With a foreword by Professor C. W. OMAN. With 
Illustrations from the Author's Sketches. 5s. ne 
Times.—* This ia the kind of book which is warmly to be wel- 
comed because it essays a task far too much neglected ._M 
Robinson has put the best of home culture at the service of antiquity, 


result is scholarship in two senses If the classics cat 


and the 
book there should be no anxiety about 


taught in the spirit of this 
their future.” 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 and 43 Maddox Sércet, 








OOKS WANTED.- En yelopaedia Britannica, India Paper 
x. cdd numbers of Surtees, Alusworth, Dickens, Thackeray Lev 
A ihe ett, Alken, Cruikst nk, “ ech Any sets of ot lard Autin Puta- 
tlon copies with inscriptions tire libraries pe asel loc cael HOLLANY 
BROS., 21 Jehan Lright atreet bit ning han 
(Trade Mark. 
1 Lancet 5 “THIS IS ALL COCOA. 
—-_ 


A concentrated Cocoa invented in 1852, which is still the Best 
Cocea on the market and goes twice as far as any other, 
besides being the most delicious. Hi does net constipate. 





in jit., i. and tid. tins at is., 18. tid, and 3s. Sd. 
YALA. a sat the Fromt am sup i on § : 
(ius at os. Jer ¢ {iu >. tims a6 iv ? t > 
Naval tHospitas aad to ihe Reyal aud i <rual Livuseiids ol Uleal oo ul, 
iy A ul De ‘ 
Ss 


COCOA & CHOCOLATE CO,, Ltd, 
143 York Road, Camdea Road, London, N, 
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With Introductions by CARDINAL GASQUET and SIR ROBERT 
FINLAY, K.C., M.P. 


THE LIFE OF THE LATE 
MR. JUSTICE DAY. 


7s. Od. net. 





ELLIOT O’DONNELL’S NEW BOOK. 


TWENTY YEARS’ 


EXPERIENCES 


AS A GHOST HUNTER. 


Illustrated, 7s. 6d. net. 





With a Congratulatory Poem as a Preface by 
GILBERT K. CHESTERTON. 


A SONG OF THE OPEN ROAD.. 


LOUIS J. McQUILLAND. 


Illustrated. 3s. net. 





A Second Edition of this remarkable book is Now Ready. 


LETTERS OF A GRASS WIDOW. 


MARY HARDY. Ils. net. 





6s. Fiction, at all Libraries and Booksellers’, 


THE RIVER OF YEARS. By 
the Author of ‘‘ Leaves 
from a Life,” &e. 


THE PUPIL OF At LITTLE 
MONK. K. A. Luvuwp, 


Author of ‘‘ Oliver in Wil- 
lowmere,”’ &e. 





BROKEN AT ‘THE FOUNTAIN. 
E. A. Ricurines. A Novel 
of Old Portugal. 


FATE’S HIGH CHANCERY. 
Leigh ‘THOMPSON (a 
South African Writer). 





HARRY TIGHE’S New Novel : 


THE MAN IN THE FOG. 


The Author is at his best in 
this book. After the fogs of 
town life are left behind the 
reader will find great joyous 
depths of the open road. But 
the lure of the town so often 
makes the woman turn back 
rather than the man, and the 
tragedy of it all is told in 
language that grips. 





HEATH, CRANTON, LIMITED, Fleet Lane, London, 


A aaiis Popular Edition. " Unabridged. 


Life of Gladstone 


By JOHN MORLEY. 


In 3 vols., 1s. net each. [Macmillan’s New Shilling Library. 
MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 








HE PUBLIO SPEAK ER’S LIBRARY» comprises 

HOW TO SPEAK EFFECTIVELY, 3rd Edition; SPEAKING IN PUBLIO 

(Fluency, &c.), 2nd ldition ; ELOCUTION IN THE PULPIT (3s. net each) and 
OUTLINES OF SPEECHES (for social occasions, etc.), 21s. net. 

All by CHARLES SEYMOUR (Simpkin, Marshall)—For Synopses of Chapters or 

prospectus of PRIVATE LESSONS address Mr. C, Gegemees, | 446 Strand, London, 


BORROW BOOKS 


Now is the time to bring your reading up to 
date. 











That book of memoirs—that illuminating work 
on past wars—that novel which every one talks of : 
you have time for them now. 


Lists of the newest and most desirable books are 
circulated to subscribers at frequent intervals, the 
system of The Times Book Club being to lend as 
many books as possible, not as few. 


Books can be kept until the new supply in exchange 
is received. 


Prospectus Free. 


THE TIMES BOOK CLUB 


380 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 








MESSRS. MACLEHOSE & SONS. 


THIS DAY. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
Church and Reform in 
Scotland 


A History from 1797 to 1843 
By WILLIAM LAW MATHIESON 


HON. LL.D., ABERDEEN. 

This new volume is the emnshalling instalment of Mr. Mathieson’s 
History of Scotland, of which the previous volumes were POLITICS 
AND RELIGION IN SCOTLAND, 1550-1695, 2 vols., 21s. net ; 
SCOTLAND AND THE UNION, 1695-1747, 10s. 6d. net ; THE 
AWAKENING OF SCOTLAND, 1747-1797, 108. 6d. net. 


The Hakiuyt Centenary 


The English Voyages of the Sixteenth 
Century 
Sir WALTER RALEIGH 

Professor of English Literature in the University of Oxford, 

Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. Dlustrated Edition, with 10 Photo- 

gravure Portraits, 6s. net. 

The Times Literary Supplement, writing on Richard Hakluyt, 
says no tribute to his profound influence on Engtish life and literature 
is more “‘ comprehensive or vivid” than Sir Walter Raleigh's. 

“It takes rank with Froude’s Essay as one of the best modern 
appreciations of the great age of Eng lish adventure.” — Spectator. 











Crown Svo, with 20 full- -page Iustrations. 38. ‘6d. net. 


The Birds of 


Shakespeare 
By Sir ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, 0.M., K.C.B., F.R.S, 


‘*A charming contribution to the literature of the Shakespeare 
Tercentenary. A little volume most pleasant to read and illus- 
trated with some excellent old engravings. 

—Times Literary Supplement. 





Vith 8 full. page Ulustrations. 5s. net. 


Crown $Syo. 


Past and Present at the 
English Lakes 


By The Rev. Canon RAWNSLEY 


“A charming paper called ‘ Crossing the Sands’ is told in such 
@ manner than we feel ourselves to be walking too, and suddenly 
seeing the beauty of the whole, much as though we were there in the 
flesh.”—Times Literary Supplement. 

“Canon Rawnsley may, in a special sense, be recognized by 
everybody as the representative of the English Lake District.” 

—Westminster Gazette. 

“The sooner Canon Rawnsley publishes another such collection, 

the better we shall be pleased.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“This new volume is sure of a welcome. "—Spectator, 


GLASGOW: J 


JAMES MACLEHOSE & SONS, 
PUBLISHERS TO THE UNIVERSITY. 
London and New York: Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 





“Punch Almanack 
is a thing of Joy” 


says the Westminster Gazette. 
“Everything in the Al- 
manack has a flavour of 
War about it.” 

“It is packed full of good 
things.” 

“Punch Almanack is an 


extraordinarily cheap six- 
pennyworth.” 




















—-> 
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Messrs. Longmans & Co.’s List 


MR. ROBERT BRIDGES’ ANTHOLOGY. 
FOURTH IMPRESSION. 


The Spirit of Man. An Anthology in 
English and French 


From the Philosophers and Poets made by the POET 
LAUREATE in 1915, and dedicated by gracious permission 
to His Majesty the King. Crown 8vo, paper boards, vegetable 
vellum back, 5s. net; Oxford India Paper Edition, cloth, 
6s. 6d. net; leather, Os. net. 
“¢The Spirit of Man’ is the revelation of the inner purity of 
English Hife, and a book of consolation and inspiration in troublous 
times.” —BIRMINGHAM DatIty Post. 


Italy in the War 


By SIDNEY LOW. With 32 full-page Illustrations and 
3 Maps. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
“4 clear, even fascinating account of Italy's tasks, aims and 
methods... . The book is well supplied with maps and illustrations.” 
—Datiry Matt. 


“ BRITISH BIRDS.” 














COMPLETION OF THORBURN’S 
British Birds 


Written and Illustrated by 

F.Z.S. With 80 Plates in Colour, showing 430 Species. 
Four Volumes. 4to. Gilt top. £6 6s. net. 

Prospectus, with Coloured Plate, sent on application. 

- This might be better described as a book of the century than as 

a book of the year. Jor the coloured illustrations of British birde are 

the finest that have yet been produced in this country, or are likely to 

be produced for a very long time to come.” —ANNUAL REGISTER. 


THIRD EDITION REVISED AND ENLARGED. 
Practical Shipbuilding: A Treatise on 
the Structural Design and Building of 


Modern Steam Vessels 


By A. CAMPBELL HOLMS, Surveyor to Lloyd’s Register of 
Shipping. 2 Vols. Vol. I., Text 650 pages. Vol. II., 133 
Plates < of Diagra: ns and nd Tilustrations. 52s. 6d. net. 


Strength of Ships : 


By ATHOLE J. el 
With Diagrams. 8vo. lis. 


oe SECOND AND CHEAPER EDITION, 
Municipal Life and Government in 


Germany 
By WILLIAM HARBUTT DAWSON. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
** No English writer knows more of German ways than Mr. Dawson, 
and his book upon public administration in towns is a mass of in- 
formation.”’—Tux Srre CTATOR. 


WORKS BY | W. E. H. LECKY. 
POPULAR EDITIONS. Crown 8vo. 3s. net per volume, 
History of England in the 18th Century. 12 vols. 
History of European Morals from Augustus to Charle- 
magne. 

History of the Rise and Influence of the Spirit of 
Rationalism in Europe. 

Leaders of Public Opinion in Ireland: Flood— Grattan— 
O'Connell. 2 vols. 

Democracy and Liberty. 2 vols. 

The Map of Life : Conduct and Character. 


LONGM ANS, GREE N, & co. 39 Paternoster Row, EC. 


ROWBOTHAM, THE MODE RN HOMER. 
Patronised by the Queen of Roumania. 
The Human Eple (The wondrous story of Prehistoric Earth and Man), 
The Epic of God and the Devil (The world under its Iwo Masters). 


ARCHIBALD THORBURN, 
In 





Grad. 
net. 


R.N.C., Ass.M.I.N.A. 














hese epic poems are selling in thousanda, Each za. 6d. 
k, GOLDBY, 387 Charies Strest, Hattos Garden, KE. —_ 
SALES BY AUCTION. 
ANTIQUITIES, SILVER, AND WORKS OF ART. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, AND HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, Strand, 
W.C., on MONDAY, NOVEMBER 27th, and Following Day, at ONE o'clock 
precise sely 
ANTIQU ITIES, SILVER, and WORKS of ART, the property of the late Henry 
Spicer, Esq., 14 Aberdeen Park, Highbury, N. (sold by order of the Executors) ; 
A. P. Mullens, Esq.; the late Algernon Brent, Esq. (sold by order of the Executors) ; 
the late George Carrington, Esq., of Missenden Abbey, Great Missenden, Bucks, &¢ 
__May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


JAPANESE PRIN TS, the pr rty of JOIN HIL! DITC H, , Esq., of Manchester. 

MESES. Sorte BY, WILKINSON, | AND HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Strect, Strand, 

W.C., on WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 29th, and Two Following Days, at ONE 
o'clock precisely, 

The extensive and important COLLECTION of JAPANESE PICTORIAL ART, 
the property of John Hilditch, Esq., M.R.A.S., F.R.G.S., of Manchester. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues ae be kad. 
containing 15 plates, price 1s. 6d. cach, 


lllusteated copies, 





Macmillan & Co.’s List. 


READY DECEMBER Ist. 


SEA WARFARE. 
By RUDYARD KIPLING. 


Crown 8vo. Cloth. _ 5s. net. 
TRAVE L. 


In Far North-East Siberia. ny 
I. W. SHKLOVSKY (Dioneo). Translated by L. 
EDWARDS and Z. SHKLOVSKY. With Illustra. 
tions. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net, 


HISTORY AND POLITICS. 


The Empire and the Future. 
A Series of Imperial Studies Lectures delivered in the 
University of London, King's College. Crown 8vo. 
2s. net. 


TARE Tives.—* These lectures show in almost every line the quickened 
breath and speeded pulse of that awakening. They are anything but 
academic. hroughout they are the live words of men who speak of 
great things to listeners as keenly interested as themselves.” 


The Foundation & Growth of 
the British Empire. sy james 


A.W ILLI AMSON. With Maps. Globe 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
THE GLonE.—* * The Foundation and Growth of the British Empire * 
is clearly and a traced by Mr. J. A. Wililamson, with the ald 
of maps, for this is a subject in which geography, which ‘ought always 
to be associated with history, is absolutely indispensable.” 
FICTION. 


EDITH WHARTON. 


Xingu, and other Stories. 
By EDITH WHARTON. Crown 8vo. 65s. net. 


MAURICE HEWLETT. 

Love and Lucy. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
ALGERNON BLACKWOOD. 

The Wave: An Egyptian Aftermath. 


Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


Pilot,and other Stories. py Harry 
PLUNKE T GREENE. With Illustrations in Colour 
and Black and White by H. J. FORD. Pot 4to. 
63. net. 

Tuer Trurs.—“ ‘ Pilot,’ which occupies 78 pages, is a dog-story, and 
animals figure in more than one of the other six tales, all of which are 
clever and original and are very well illustrated by H. J. Ford, partly 
in colour.” 








: THEOLOGY. 
Author of “PRO CHRISTO ET ECCLESIA.” 
The Christian Doctrine of 


Health. A Handbook on the Relation of 
Bodily to Spiritual and Moral Health. By the 
Author of “ Pro Christo et Ecclesia,”” Crown 8vo. 
2s. net. 


Church Divisions and Christ- 


ianity. By WILLIAM LEIGHTON GRANE, 
Prebendary of Chichester, Author of “ The Passing 
of War,” &c. 8vo. 5s. net. 


CHEAPER RE-ISSUE. 56. NET. 
The Church and the World in 
Idea and in History. Eight Lectures 


preached before the University of Oxford in the 
Year 1909, on the Foundation of the late Rev. 
John Bampton. By WALTER HOBHOUSE, M.A., 
Hon. Canon and Chancellor of Birmingham Cathedral. 
Cheaper Re-issue, 8vo. 5s. net. 


"MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., ‘LONDON. 


E hold a special permit for sending books to neutral countries. 


y 
W BOOKS FOR XMAS AND NEW YEAR. 
A Catalogue of Newest Books will be sent port free on request. 
A. & F. DENNY, 147 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
sP ECIAL NOTICE 
For the convenience of customers the shop will remain open on each SATURDAY 
during DECEMBER until 6.30 p.m. 


{HRIST IN SOCIETY.—Christian warriors at home and over- 
J seas should widely circulate this unique booklet with its remarkable facts.— 
W. PARTRIDGE and CO., Paternoster Row, London. 8d., post free. 


8. 

| ee =RS’ REMAINDERS MAKE EXCELLENT XMAS 
GIFTS.—Write for my new Catalogue just issued, containing a grand selec- 

tion of books tn all branches of literature, particularly suitable for Christmas Presents 

and Rewards. Kooks to suit all tastes. New in condition as first published and 

| offered at Bargain Prices. Post free on request.—H. J. GL AISHER, Remainder 

| Bookseller, 55-57 Wigmore Street, W. 


‘| | i YOU WANT REALLY DELICIOUS AND SATISFYING 
BREAD, make your own, and find the recipe in Mrs. LANGMAID’'S book, 
*A WOMAN'S WORK,” p. 49. Post free, 1s.—-5 Corbett Road, Cardiff, 


| OOKS WANTED 





D.—E ney. Brit., 11th Edition ; Sponge’ s Sporting 
Tour, Handley Cross ; R omford’s Hounds; Hawbuck Grange; Life of Mytton; 
Mommsen’s Rome, 4 vols. ; Curzon’s Persia; ‘Carlyle’ 3s Works, 34 vols. ; Complete 
kditions of Stevenson, Meredith, Dickens, Lever, Browning, Kipling, Thackeray, &o, 
Books illus. by Cruikshank, Alken, &c. -—HECTOR’S Great Bookshop, Birmingham. 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 


MY RUSSIAN 
AND TURKISH JOURNAL 


By the DOWAGER MARCHIONESS OF 
DUFFERIN AND AVA. Illustrated with 
portraits and views. 10s. 6d. net. 

Lady Dufferin’s record of events, during the time 

when Lord Dufferin was H.M. Ambassador at Petro- 

grad, 1879-1881, and Constantinople, 1881-1884. 


PARLIAMENTARY REMINISCENCES 


ANDREFLECTIONS, 1868-1885. By the Rt. Hon. 
LORD GEORGE HAMILTON, G.C.S.L, P.C., 
D.C.L., LL.D. (Ready next week.) 10s. 6d. net. 


DAVID GILL : 


MAN AND ASTRONOMER. Memories of Sir 
David Gill, K.C.B., H.M. Astronomer (1879-1907) 
at the Cape of Good Hope. Collected and 
arranged by GEORGE FORBES, F.R-S. _Illus- 
trated. (Ready next week.) 12s. net. 


THE LOST CITIES OF CEYLON 


By G. E. MITTON, “Conspicuous for accuracy, 
enthusiasm, a proper assimilation and presentation 
of local colour, and an excellent style, free from 
dulness, fine writing and exaggeration.”—‘‘ The 
Observer.’ Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 


FRANCE TO-DAY 


By LAURENCE JERROLD. “A brilliant book, 
one of the best ever devoted to the study of 
France.”—‘‘ Evening Standard.” 7s. 6d. net, 


THE ROMANCE OF ESCAPES 


By TIGHE HOPKINS. Fascinating studies of 
some historic escapes from prison and exile, 
with a personal commentary. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE AGES OF MAN 


By CHARLES SAYLE. “One of the ‘most out- 
of-the-way books it has been my lot to meet... - - 
It reminds one in a way of the ‘Anatomy of 
Melancholy,’ and the author seems to be full of 
the same wide miscellaneous reading as Burton.”’ 
—‘Country Life.” With frontispiece. 7s.6d, net. 


MAN AS HE IS 


Essays in a new. psychology. By Sir 
BAMPFYLDE FULLER, K.C.S.I., C.I1.E. An 
endeavour to bring psychology from the clouds 
down to the market place—to observe and 
arrange the facts that have enabled mankind to 
struggle upwards from savagery to civilization. 
7s. 6d. net. 


VARIATION, HEREDITY&EVOLUTION 


RECENT PROGRESS IN THE STUDY OF. 
By R. H. LOCK, M.A., Sc.D., Revised by 
L. DONCASTER, Sc.D., F-R.S. 4th Edition. 
Portraits and diagrams. 6s. net. 


FORM AND FUNCTION. 


A contribution to the study of animal morphology, 
By E.S. RUSSELL, M.A. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 


NOTABLE NEW NOVELS §5s. net each. 
THE OLD BLOOD FREDERICK PALMER 
THE RISING TIDE MARGARET DELAND 
THE WAGES OF VIRTUE carr. v. c. wren 
MOOR FIRES E. H. YOUNG 
THE HEART OF RACHAEL xarseen Norris 
UNDER THE COUNTRY SKY 


GRACE S. RICHMOND 
LADY NAPIER OF MAGDALA 





HALF A LIE 





LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 





A. & C. BLACK’S LIST. 


The Cellar-House of 
Pervyse. A Tale of Uncommon Things, 


From the Journals and Letters of the BARONESS DE T’SER. 
CLAES DE RATTENDAEL and Miss MAIRI CHISHOLM. 
Post 8vo, cloth. Containing 32 pages of Illustrations from 
Photographs. Price 6s. net. 


Medals of Our Fighting 
Men. 


By STANLEY C. JOHNSON, M.A., D.Se., F.R.E.S:, Author 

of ‘Peeps at Postage Stamps.” Large crown. 8vo, cloth. 

ar | 16 Full-page Plates, 4 of them in Colour. 
. 6d. net. 


The Law of the Sea. 


A Short History of Some Questions relating to 
Neutral Merchant Shipping. 


By G. W. T. OMOND. Crown 8vo, cloth. Price 2s. 6d. net. 








Price 











Europe in the N ineteenth 
Century. An Outline History. 


By E. LIPSON, M.A., Author of “ An Introduction to the 
Economic History of England’’—The Middle Ages. Demy 
8vo, cloth. Containing 8 Portraits and 4 Sketch Maps. Price 
4s, 6d. net. 


Historical Introduction to 
the Private Law of Rome. 


By the late Prof. JAMES MUIRHEAD, LL.D. New Edition. 
Edited by ALEXANDER GRANT, K.C. Demy 8vo, cloth. 
Price 21s. net. 











4 4 e 
Studies in Education. 
By M. W. KEATINGE, M.A., Author of “ Suggestion in 
Education,” ‘* Studies in the Teaching of History,” &c. Large 


crown 8vo, cloth. Price 5s. net. 


A Manual of Mendelism. 
By JAMES WILSON, M.A., B.Se., Professor of Agriculture 


in the Royal College of Science for Ireland, Dublin. Large 
crown 8yo, cloth. With Diagrams. Price 2s. 6d. net. 














> 
English Nursery Rhymes. 
Selected and Edited by L. EDNA WALTER, B.Sc., A.C.G.I. 
Harmonized by LUCY E. BROADWOOD. Illustrated by 
DOROTHY M. WHEELER. Containing 32 Full-page. Ilus- 
trations in Colour, Decorative Borders, and about 60 Decora- 
tive Headings and Tailpieces. Crown 4to. Price 5s. net. 








Some British Painters. 


A Little Gallery of Great Masters. 


By the Rev. JAMES. BAIKIE, F.R.A.S. Containing 8 Full- 
page Illustrations in Colour. Small crown 4to, in Artistic 
Cover. Price 2s. 6d. net. 


= 
Peeps at Ancient Assyria. 
By the Rev. JAMES BAIKIE, Author of “‘ Peeps at Ancient 
Egypt.” Containing 12 Full-page Illustrations in Colour. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth. Price Is. 6d. net, 











Peeps at Alsace and 
Lorraine. 


By A. W. HOLLAND, Author of ‘‘ Germany ”’ in the “ Making 
of the Nations” Series. Containing 12 Full-page Illustrations 
in Colour, Large crown 8vo, cloth. Price 1s. 6d. net. 


Teddy Tail in Fairyland. 
a CHARLES FOLKARD. Crown 4to. Price 








A. & CG. BLACK, Ltdi, Soho Square, London, W. 
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. « « “we want 
“The new thing ever as the old thing grows 
“Spectral and weary.” .. . 


These are the Newest 
Books of the Moment. 


RUSSIAN MEMORIES 


By the famous Madame Olga Novikoff, Disraeli’s “M.P. for Russia,” who has been the 
prime mover in the entente between Russia and Great Britain. Hlustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 


LORD WILLIAM BERESFORD, V.C. 


K.C.IL.E. Some Memories of a famous Sportsman, Soldier and Wit, by Mrs. 
Stuart-Menzies. With Appreciation by the Earl of Cromer and Admiral Lord Beresford 
and 40 Illustrations. Just published. An ideal gift for affriend. 12s. 6d. net. 


THE DEVONSHIRE HOUSE CIRCLE 


Dealing with ‘the reign of the fifth Duke and his beautiful Duchess, the famous 
Georgiana, and their friends. By Hugh Stokes. Illus. A fascinating’ book. 12s. 6d. net. 


BINDLE 20,000 copies in 7 weeks 


Some Chapters from the Life of Joseph Bindle, by Herbert Jenkins. Second edition, com- 
pleting 20,000 copies in 7 weeks. The immortal mirth-provoking Bindle(P.M.G.). 5s. net. 


THE LEATHERWOOD GOD 


A really great novel by W. D. Howells which all the critics are praising. Just out. 5s. net. 
“ One of the best things of the season” (Morning Post). “A great book this ’ (Outlook). 


The Way of the Winepress The Grand Fleet 


A New Novel by W. Riley, Author of ‘‘ Windyridge ”’ | What the Navy Does and How It Does It. By H. C. 
(115th Thousand). A great first novel. 5s. net. Ferraby. Illus. A book for the wounded. 2s. 6d. net. 


The Rose of Glenconnel The Russian Arts 


A First Novel by Mrs. Patrick MacGill. 5s. net. The first book on the subject. By Rosa Newmarch. 
With 32 pages of illustrations. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
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CARLYLE’S “ FREDERICK.”* 
It has often seemed to us a providential thing that Carlyle wrote his 
Frederick in numerous stout volumes, As a portrait of the Prussian 
King, not as ho really was but as Carlyle saw him through a mist of 
violent reactionary emotion, it is one of the most brilliant pieces of 
English prose, and also one of the most unmoral and misleading. In 
modern phraseology, we should not be far wrong in calling it Prussian 
propaganda of the most insidious type, abounding in the sophistries of 
Hegel and Treitschke which have sent the German nation mad with 
egotism. For Carlyle as for the Germans of to-day Frederick IT. was 
the hero-King, and all his monstrous crimes against law and morality 
were glossed over or made light of, if they were not condoned and even 
glorified. He began his reign with the treacherous seizure of Silesia, 
violating his pledged word as if he were a modern German or Bulgar 
or Greek King; he pounced on his harmless Saxon neighbour, as his 
sucoessors pounced on Belgium, and justificd himself, as they have 
done, by lies and forgeries; he was the real author of the partition of 
Poland, which has caused continual unrest in Eastern Europe and has 
largely contributed to the outbreak of the present war. Carlyle could 


domestic despot, but his treatment of I’rederick’s violent infractions of 
international right is pitifully evasive. In regard to Poland, for instance, 
if he does not wholly adopt the modern German theory that what you 
wish to do—if you are a German—must be right, he puts it forward 
tentatively, and then takes refuge in the lame remark that after all 
the reader must judge Frederick for himself. It is the same with the 
well-known case of the Saxon troops who, after capitulating at Struppen, 
were compelled to serve in the Prussian Army. 
fact is “* questionable ’’-—which is ambiguous, for it is beyond question 
--but he has no word of reproof for a most detestable action, adding 
that “ Friedrich did not the least dream of making any defence, and 
will have to take your verdict, such as it may be.” If Carlyle had 
profeesed to be the cold scientific historian whom Acton detested, 
stating the facts as he found them and refusing to draw any inferences 
or point any moral, some excuse might be made for him. 
nothing of the kind. 
model monarch, and, by minimizing his grievous faults, he produced 
an entirely false impression. 
Yrederick was in his time an eflicient and successful monarch, enlarging 
and consolidating the kingdom that his father left him. But even in 
Prussia his work had no lasting qualities. Twenty years after his death 
his famous Army, to which he and his father had devoted the whole 


resources of the State, was shattered to pieces on the bayonets of Napo- | 
| written poetry “of sorts” from the age of ten. 


re " P “ . - act . . 
that she collapsed far more quickly and more discreditably than old- | lights was irresistible ; he was “a born Bohemian.” Still, like a dutiful 


leon. Prussia was so well dr‘lled and so well organized from the top 


fashioned Austria or Spain. The real maker of modern Prussia was 


Carlyle says that the | 
| transcend the sixty years’ limit, for he saw the funeral of the Duke 





abridgment, made with considerable tact, and representing, we should 
say, rather less than a tenth part of the whole, will certainly be read 
with pleasure. We recall a collection of the battle-pieces, made years 
ago by the late Professor Ransome, which has shown many readers 
how well Carlyle could describe an action; Prussian officers are said 
to have used them as a military text-book. Mr. Hughes, not confining 
himself to battles, gives a good many characteristic passages bearing 
on Frederick's youth, his activity as statesman and administrator, 
and his private life, all woven into a consecutive story. We miss, 


| of course, some of the famous digressions, on the little Court of Frederick's 


| sister and so forth, but we are glad to find Voltaire’s lively experiences 


of the Court of Berlin, which form one of the wittiest chapters in tho 
whole book. The selection represents Carlyle at his best and at his 
worst, and shows clearly why he received the Prussian order “‘ Pour le 
Mérite” as the most potent literary apologist that Frederick ever had. 
As the editor points out in an introduction, which with the historical 
notes will be found useful, Carlyle was in the sardonic mood of the 
Latter-Day Pamphlets when he began his biography in 1853, and the 
fourteen years of hard labour which he gave to it did not sweeten his 
temper. His glorification of Frederick is in a sense the expression of 
his despair over the condition of mid-Victorian England. His praise 
of the Prussian despot, who was at any rate efficient in his rule, is the 
counterpart of the bitter sarcasm with which he wrote in his sixth 
pamphlet of 1850 of “a Parliament speaking through reporters to 
Buncombe and the Twenty-seven millions, mostly fools.” His commen- 
dation of Frederick's strict discipline for soldicrs and civilians alike 
finds a parallel in his plea for “ industria! regiments *-—or forced labour 
—as a cure for the evils of pauperism. He thought that democracy 
had failed utterly, and he clamoured for a strong man —“ bawling for 
fire from Heaven in default of the matchbox,” as Lowell said. After 


" ae ; : half a century we can see that the Sage of Chelsea was quite wrong alike 
enlarge on Frederick's unquestioned merits as a commander and a |} 


But he was 


He deliberately set out to exalt Frederick as a | : 
| in the Rhine, attended duels and Kermesses, frequented gambling- 


From the mere Prussian standpoint | 


| factor. 


Stein, who freed the serfs and established the State on the firm base of a | 


contented peasantry ; but the Hohenzollerns and their flatterers have 
continued to make the most of the Frederick legend in support of their 
doctrine that Prussia owes all to her Kings. The glamour of his 
victories has obecured the fact that he drew his troubles on himself 
by unprovoked assaults on other States. He enlarged Prussia, but he 
brought fresh misfortunes on Germany as a whole, both in his lifetime 
and in the traditions of militarism and the inter-State jealousies which 
he bequeathed to posterity. The gradual extension of Prussian rule over 
the whole of the German tribes has been a curse to them and to Europe, 
because it has infected them with the “ robber-morality” which 


in his diagnosis of England’s malady and in his view of Frederick. 
But the purple patches in his last great book may still give pleasure 
to a discriminating reader. 





MR. SIMS’S REMINISCENCES.* 
Tue titles of some books are misleading, but when Mr. Sims describes 
his reminiscences as “ Sixty Years’ Recol'ections of Bohemian London ” 
his claim is fulfilled by the contents. As a matter of fact, his memories 
of We'lington in 1852, when he was five years old, and about a year 
later made his début as a playgoer and first-nighter at Sadlers’ Wells on 
the occasion of Phelps's production of A Midsummer Nights Dream. 
The ecene again is occasionally shifted to other countries ; and we have 
a lively account of his short sojourn as a student at Bonn in 1864, 
when, in the intervals of reading Balzac, he translated Freiligrath, 
Schiller, and Uhland “ into English verse of sorts,’ sailed on and bathed 


tables, and finally, after more than one collision with the authorities, 
returned to England, with one cigar and one thaler in his possession, to 
mount a high stool in the office in Aldersgate Street where his father 
was a wholesale and export cabinet manufacturer and plate-glass 
But from the very first he paid a dual allegiance to commerce 
and journalism. He “ lisped in numbers”; at least he owns to having 
The lure of the foot- 
son, he gave way to his father's wishes ; he frequented the office by day 
and was a “ habitual pittite” by night. He left the City four or five 
times to go back to it again before he finally settled down to journalism 
and the drama in the carly “ seventies.” His election to the Unity 


! Club sealed him of the tribe of Bohemians, brought him into touch 


with all the leading Alsatians of the time, and launched him on a career 
which for the last thirty years has made his name a household word in 
and out of Fleet Strect as journalist, ballad-writer, playwright, slum- 


| explorer, patron of the ring, diarist of the Referee, and criminologist. 


developed to an incredible pitch. Yet this was the King whom Carlyte, | 


turning from his exultation over the French Revolution and over 
Cromwell, chose in his middle age to worship. 
We have said that it was providential that he wrote the biography in 


many volumes. What we mean is that it has done far less mischief in 


In the course of a life now entering on its seventicth year, Mr. Sims 
has known practically every one in the theatrical world and almost 
every one in certain walks of journalism. ‘The result is that he is some- 


Frederick preached and practised and which his successors have | what overwhelmed by the multiplicity of his personal recollections, and 


that many of his pages are little more than a catalogue of names, There 
are times when we cannot see the wood for the trees. Mr. Sims tanta izes 


| us by merely mentioning people—e.g., Purnell (“Q”’) and W. G, Wills— 


about whom there are endless characteristic stories. This is after all a 


| somewhat captious criticism, for there are plenty of good stories in the 


To the public at large Carlyle’s Frederick has always been a scaled book. | 


It has, of course, had many readers, but very few indeed, as compared 


with those who know and delight in his earlier and happier writings, have | 


had the courage to plough through the three thousand pages or so of 
Prussian history, or the luck to discover the witty episodes that are 
embedded here and there in the mass. As a defence of enlightened 
and unmoral despotism, then, Carlyle’s huge work has not had much 
direct influence. The course of events has now convinced us all, we 
tuppose, that his view of Frederick's statecraft was fundamentally 
unsound, and the time has come when his biography can be regarded 
with interest simply as an amusing literary performance. Mr. Hughes's 

* Carlyle’s “ Frederick the Great.” Abridged and Ldited by A. M. D. Hughes, 
Daford: at the Clareudon Press. (3s. net.j 


that form than it might have done if it had been confined to one volume. | book, and Mr. Sims has that great virtue in a raconteur 


he is not afraid 
of a joke at his own expense, and some of the most lively passages 
in his chronicle relate to the hostile criticiems of his plays and poems, 
He came into his own with The Lights o’ London, which grew out of a 
ballad inspired by a chance meeting with a tramp; but the Lights, as 
he familiarly calls his most successful play, did not please the elect, ant 


| “Mr. William Archer, in analysing my first melodramatic contribution 
' to the stage, said I was ‘Zola diluted at the Aldgate Pump.’” Mr. Sims 


adds: ‘I don’t know whether it was meant as a compliment, but I took 
it as one, and I am still grateful to the famous critic for it.” Mr. William 
Winter, the doyen of the New York dramatic critics, was even harder 
on Master and Man, a play which Mr. Sims wrote in collaboration with 


© My Life: Sixty Years’ Recollections of Bohemian London. by George Bi, Sims. 
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Mr. Pettitt. Mr. Winter described it as “ clap-trap, devised to impress a 
gozgle-cyed crowd of English bumpkins,” and bitterly denounced the 
deplorable “shopkeeping spirit of the corner grocery, which continually 
blasts the wholesome growth of the theatre in this country.” Here Mr. 
Sims’s comment is pointed as well as good-humoured: “I do not say 
that the Winter of New York’s discontent at what it was customary to 
eall the English invasion of English authors was not justified, but 
American dramatists and American managers have certainly had their 
revengo, and en ample revenge, so far as the ‘ shopkeeping speculation ’ 
is concerned.” These collisions, as will be seen from a perusal of these 
pages, rarely impaired Mr. Sims's equanimity. He owed his friendship with 
Irving to an article in Fun in which he aceused the popular tragedian 
of having “ canonized the cut-throat and anointed the assassin.” The 
article was meant to be satirical and humorous, but unluckily all the 
newspapers quoted the peocant paragraph, one in particular stating 
that it had been written by a young gentleman of the name of Sims, 
“of whom nothing has been previously heard, and of whom nothing 
will probably be heard again.” The manager of the Lyceum, however, 
applied for a summons, and Mr. Sims hurried back from Penzance to 





face the music :— 

“The summons against Fen was returnable the day after Boxing 

Day, so I took the first train to town, and presented myself at Guildhall 
Police Court on the next morning, went into the witness-box and con- 
fessed myself the author of the libel. ‘I am the author of this letter,’ I 
said, ‘and I have come five hundred miles to say so.’ It was a good 
little speech, but George Lewis marred its effect by jumping up and 
handing me a Bradshaw, and asking me to look at Penzance. * Now, 
sir, he said, ‘ you tell us that you have come five hundred miles, and you 
sty that you have come from Penzance. Penzance, according to the 
official railway measurement, is three hundred and twenty-six and a 
half miles from London. <A liberal discount has evidently to be taken off 
any statement you may make.’ ” 
As for the sequel, “it was really more of a theatrical matinée than a 
judicial inquiry.” Mr. Toole, who was summoncd to give evidence, 
convulsed the Court, and after the proprietor of Fun had consented to 
publish “a nice little apology,” Mr. Sims went round next day to 
Irving’s chambers and came away with a lifelong friend. Mr. Sims 
was on the staff of Pun in its palmy days, when Gilbert's “ Bab Ballads ” 
appeared in its pages, and Sala, IL. 8. Leigh, Austin Dobson, and Charles 
Leland were coutributors. But the most interesting of his memories 
of Fun is connected with that seacahre genius Ambrose Bierce :— 





“ Ambrose Bierce had come to Londen, and at ‘Tom Hocd’s invitation 

had done a good deal of work for Fun. Bierce was what might be called 
a weird and powerful humorist. In San Francisco his humour was 
occasionally staggering. On this side of the Atlantic it had to be diluted 
to the capacity of the English digestion. Bierce had Lrought over with 
him 2 lot of cuttings from his contributions to American newspapers. 
He showed them to John Thomson at the Unity Club, and Thomeon said, 
‘My boy, Hotten will jump at them.’ The cuttings were pasted in a 
book, and Bierce called the collection, ‘The Fiend’s Delight, by Ped 
Grile. That was Bierce’a nom de plume in Frisco. Hotten, after a little 
haggle, bought the hook for twenty pounds, and gave Bierce a cheque. 
Bierce at that time had not a banking account in London, but Henry 
Sempson had. Sampson gave Bierce cash for the cheque and paid it into 
his account. It was returned by the bankers unpaid. When Bierce 
heard of this he was in a furious rage. He rushed up to Hotten’s place 
in Piccadilly and demanded to see him. He was told that Mr. Hotten 
was not well and had not been to business for a day or two. ‘ That's not 
true!’ exclaimed Bierce. ‘ He's keeping out of my way.’ And off he 
rushed to Hotten’s residence to see if he were there. The door was opened 
by a pale-faced girl. ‘Where's Mr. Hotten ?” said Bierce. ‘If you'll 
follow me, sir,’ said the girl, ‘ Cll take you to him.’ Bierce followed the 
girl up the stairs. She pushed a door open and stood aside. Bierce 
entered the room and saw what he supposed to be Hotten lying in bed. 
Waving the dishonoured cheque in his right hand, Bierce approachcd the 
apparent invalid and exclaimed, ‘Look here, Hotten! what the devil 
does this mean?’ Then he started back with e cry of horror. John 
('amden Hotien was lying there, but he was dead. The girl, it seems, 
was expecting the undertaker to come and measure the corpse. She had 
mistaken Bierce for that functionary, and so without demur had Jed him 
up into the death-chamber. Ambrose Bierce was my colleague and 
frequent companion in the middle ‘seventies. Later on he returned to 
the States and did some very fine work in short stories which have been 
published in volume form under the title of ‘In the Midst of Life’ and 
are among the finest short etories in the English language. In the 
matter of short weird story writing many Americen critics reckon him 
enly second to Edgar Allan Poe. Vor many years I heard of him occa- 
sionally from friends on the other side, hut he disappeared in Mexico in 
the year 1913, and has, alas, never eince been heard of.” 
Mr. Sims's assoviation with the Referee led to an invitation to con- 
tribute to Purch, and he now expresees bis regret that he did not avail 
himeelf of it. But for the last thirty years his work for the stage, 
combined with his explorations in slums and his interest in criminology, 
ean have allowed him little leisure for journalism beyond his weekly 
budget in the Referee. 

Dr. Johnson, who had a low opinion of actors, would not have shared 
Mr, Sims's insatiable interest in all that relates to the theatre, but he 
would have welcomed in him a genuine lover of Londen, and a mine of 
cnrious information about the social habits of Fleet Street in the past 
two generations, Mr. Sims refrains from invidious comparisons, but he 
writes with a certain elegiae regret of the Corinthian glories of Cremorne ; 
of the days when the “sacred lamp of burlesque ” was tended by John 
Hollingshead, and melodrama was not ousted from its pride of place by 
revues and cinemas. When a new Macaulay arises to write the 
history of the Victorian age, he will do well to supplement his study 
of the archives with reference to these vivacious pages, They 
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deal mainly with the “ side-shows * of Metropolitan life, but within 
their limits they give a vivid picture of the pleasures and squalors of 
its seamy side, Nothing pleases us better in the book than tho 
dedication, which is inscribed to an obscure and forgotten journalist 
who gave Mr. Sims his first lift on the ladder of aut horship, 





THE FULNESS OF CHRIST.* 

Tne Bishop of Zanzibar has written a book which is at once an apolugia 
as he says, for his attiéude in the recent Kikuyu controversy, and shoe 
clear statement of what he considers to be the only possible policy fop 
the reunion of Christendom, because it is the only policy based on tho 
immutable principles of the Christian faith. Tho Bishop writes, not 
like a statesman with his eye upon practical issues, but like a 
religious leader to whom the issues involved aro vital. Every pego 
is stamped with aincerity, and we have no doubt that he would 
willingly go to the stake ior his beliefs. Clearly sincerity is a prims 
requisite for all who‘ handle the qnestion of reunion. We gharo 
the Bishop's opinion that no reunion is possible unless the contractin: 
parties are prepared, after new inquiry, to renounce views, however 
venerable, which they cannot in conscience defend. The now inquiry 
proposed in the essay is a testing of all current sectarian fornmlas by 
a principle of life and conduct which all must acknowledge; and such 
a principle he finds in the identification of reunion with atonement: 
that is to say, in the recognition that Christ’s atonement implies not only 
a reunion between man and God, but also a reunion between man 
and man; so that a single society of Christians is of the essence ol 
Christianity. Schism is sin, because it is a breach of charity :-— 

“The smaller we see our differences to be, the more we minimise 
their importance and significance, the moro guilty do we appear of 
putting barriers in Ged’s way of Love. A mecting of Christians with a 
view to reunion among themselves is a very judgment-day, for he who 
leaves it without completely condemning cither his own peculiar views 
or his neighbour's has no justitication for his position that will bear 
examination. 
That no doubt is put too strongly, because an Episcopalian and a 
Presbyterian might each depart from the meeting with a determination 
to examine once more the poiats in dispute ; but we understand what the 
Bishop means. In view, he would say, of the immenae importance of 
unity for the work entrusted to the Church, nay, for tho very existence 
of a Church as Christ constituted it, any casual peenliarities which 
hinder rewnion should be abandoned. The chapter deveted to the 
elucidation and enforcement of the principle that unity is implied in 
atonement ia certainly the best in the essay ; and if the Bishop had been 
content to issue this as a tract we cannot doubt that it would have 
produced an effect in the direction he desires. But then it would not 
have explained his action in the Kikuyu controversy. 





The greater part of the book is occupied by tho statement of the 
Bishop's own position, not as a view which he would be content to place 
by others for comparison with the primitive documents of the faith, 
but as an wmdoubted presentment of Divine revelation to be acceptel 
Dr. Weston is half a poet and half a schoolman; and 


cheme 


with humility. 
he has reduced his fancies and his notions by logic to a coherent 
which he is convinced is the very idea in the mind of God, so that he 
is prepared to stand by it against ail comers. At the root of his theory is 
the phrase from the Epistle to the Ephesians which he takes for tho 
title of his book. St. Paul is looking forward to tae restoration of all 
things through the reconciliation begun by Christ and to be carried ca 
by the Church, which in that sense is * the fulness of Chvist,” without 
which He would not be complete, the body of which He is the head. 
And Christians have never ceased to look forward to a world which 
shall be perfectly reconciled to God, because perfectly animated by the 
Spirit of Christ; and in so doing they have seemed to themselves to be 
echoing the great Apostle’s hope. But the “Spirit of Christ" is an 
expression which, though it satisfied St. Paul, dees not satisfy the 
Bishop. He postulates three planes of existence, Godhead, Manhood, 
and Cod-in-manhood; the third being absolutely necessary for one 
who is Mediator; and the process of redemption ho describes as 
follows :— 

“ Christ's whole Humanity, in which He died, was noedel in Hesven 

to be the channel of life to those still in manhood; God's Flesh to 
sanctify man’s soul and bedy; tho Blood of God to invigorate and 
purify man’s soul and blood; the Sacrifice ef the wholo Manhood to 
cover mankind's delinquencies ; and therefore ty Heaven ti went, lo 
be the medium of the world’s new life.” 
Sindents of the New Testament will look in vain for any of these ideas 
in the teaching of Christ or His Apostles, ‘They are, in fact, piout 
patristic or mediaeval fancies, and nothing more. 
in the New Testament that Christ's sacrifice is continued in Heaven; 
there is no hint that while “God's flesh” sanctifies man’s flosh, His 
blood sanctifies man’s blood; indeed, the only explanation offered of 
the words “ My flesh is meat indeed ” is that which follows immediately 
afterwards in the same chapter of St. John: “It is tho Spirit thet 
qnickencth, the flesh profiteth nothing.” 

Again, the Biehop is no less clear, and wo may add no fess un 
scriptural, in his view of what the ultimate restoration of all thieg: 
will consist in :— 

“ The ultimate restoration of all things in Christ marks tho fine! ahsorp- 
tion into this supernatural order of all material things, by the relation 





There is no hint 
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of each thing to God through Christ’s manhood. Each thing will have 
its own degree of nearness to Him; and all degrees of relation will be 
counted downwards from the Manhood of Christ first, and next from 
that of the Saeramental bread and wine.” , 

How much more intelligible is the conception of St. Paul, who, looking 
over a creation “ groaning and travailing with pain together,” was con- 
tent to hope fer a workt without corruption. These, it may be said, 
aro pious fanc ier, which can do no harm, But they are laid down as 
the essential doctrines of the faith in an esery which is intended to 
promote reunion, We are constrained to point out to the Bishop 
that one still remaining consequence of the English Reformation is that 
the test of all theology to the large majority of English Christians is 
the Bible; and therefore, if he hopes to win the Nonconformists to the 
Church, it is useless to appeal to them by statements of doctrine which 
they cannot prove by warvaut of Holy Scripture. 

The chapters which deal with the Church and the Ministry state 
the Bishop's views, and defend them after a fashion; but with very 
little reference to Neripture, except when he is combating the Roman 
There is one reference, however, which is too 
‘The Bishop bases his claim that the Apostles 
‘Priests of the Blessed Sacrament ”’ 
Is this, again, 


claim to supremacy, 
remarkable to pass over. 
wero commissioned by Christi as * 
on the sentence: “ Do this in remembrance of Me.” 
more than a pious fancy ? A Nonconformist to whom it was offered 
as an argument would probably reply, first, that the words are wanting 
in the earliest Gospel, and cannot therefore be pressed as certainly 
historical; and secondly, that if they were said, their most obvious 
meaning is not that the Apostles should consecrate the Eucharist, 
but that they should partake of it. In his argument that episcopacy 
is of the essence of the Church, and not only the Church on earth but 
in Heaven also, because il is “* the real God-ordained basis of our common 
brotherhood,’ the Bishop cannot, of course, rely on any words of 
His argument is briefly this: that episcopacy arose 
in the Church ; and as God is a “ God of detail,” it must be presumed 
that it arose by His appointment. In the Bishop's account of the 
practical usefulness of the ofiice we concur, and so, we beliove, would 
many of the Nonconformist bodies ; but in their opinion the Divine right 
of Bishops rests cn no stronger ground than the Divine right of Kings ; 
and we can see nothing in these somewhat dithyrambie pages to induce 
them to alter their minds, which we presume was the purpose with 
which they were written, 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION.® 

M. Maperiy’s new volume on the Revolution would of itself justify 
the existence of the “‘ National History of France,” which is appearing 
in six volumes by different skilled hands, It is the hook for whieh we 
have long waited, giving form and colour to the results attained by the 
numerous French scholars who have been for many years past studying 
the Revolutionary era. M. Madelin, like so many French historians of 
the modern school, wears the burden of his learning lightly. He has 
absorbed a whole library in the preparation for his task, and yet his 
book is as dramatic and readable as Michelei’s or Carlyle’s, He corrects 
many & misapprehension, disposes of many an old error; nevertheless, 
he makes the story as thrilling as ever. No one within our experience 
has presented the tragic duel of Danton and Robespierre with greater 
vividness or explained more clearly the fall of the “ sea-green incor- 
ruptible.” There is a touch of genius in the account of Robespierre’s 
last evening at the Hdtel de Ville, hesitating to appesl to arms while 
his enemies were mustering the Sections, and struck down by the 
gendarme’s bullet at the moment when he was affixing his tardy signature 
to the decree for an insurrection, M. Madelin’s literary art is shown 
in the paragraph thet immediately follows :— 

“In the cool darkness, Paris grew calmer; in many quarters men 
knew nothing of the bloody drama; the Opera had given Armide ; at 
the Opéra-Comique Paul et Virginie had been played. Only at the 
‘théatre des Sans-Culottes the words * No Performance * had been posted 
up. The incident was to assume a symbolic meaning.” 


our Lord Himself. 











We who live in @ great city can understand that paragraph now, and 
realize that one quarter may witness stirring events which to the rest 
of the town remain urhnown until the newspapers come round. One 
great merit of M. Madelin’s book is that it shows not only how such 
astounding events as the fall of Robespierre did not affect the normal 
life of Paris, but also how the Revolution itself was, after the early 
days, essentially the work of a minorily —often of a very emall minority 

whom France watched with a more or less detached interest until 
Napoleon came. There can of course be no doubt that in May, 1789, 
a!} Frenchmen desired the reform of the worn-out system of government, 
but very few indeed wished to go far. Mad Louis XVI. been a wise man, 
he could have compromised with the middle-class delegates at a very 
early stage in the history of the National Assembly, 
and persistent minority of Jacobins steadily drove the conservative 
mase down the revolutionary slope, and the Court by its feeble hesitation 
helped rather than hindered them. The true story of the taking of tho 
Bastille, which will be new to many of M. Madelin’s readers, illustrates 
‘The affair was not at ell a spontaneous uprising of the 
Parisians against tyranny, to avenge the diemiesal of Necker. 
contrary, it was the work of a mob of hungry and desperate workmen 


combined with bandits who hed entered Paris and begun to pillage 





this argument 
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houses and shops. The Bastille was “nothing but a bogy fortress,” 
held by ninety-five pensioners and thirty Swiss Guards, and containing 
only seven prisoners—four cviners, two madmen, and a debauchee, 
The garrison easily drove the mob away with a volley or two, but it 
surrendered when the mutinous Carde-Francaise appeared on the scene, 
aud the governor was foully murdered. The municipal authorities hed 
begun to organize the National Guard to repress disorder, but through 
the insane ineptitude of the Court they were not given arms. Hence 
the mob had all its own way on July Ith. Tho burgesses were 
dismayed, But when they ‘heard next moming that the deputies at 
Versailles considered the day had been a glorious one, they began to 
think they had better get some glory out of it themselves” :— 
“The very men who had been banding themselves together on the 
evening of the 13th to resist disorder, and had looked on the taking of 
the Bastille as an act of ‘ brigandage.” would have had the whole enter- 
prise hailed on the 15th as one undertaken by the City of Paris against 
They gloried in that which had been their own defeat. 
And to give themselves a right to glory in it, they too transformed 


| what had beon the act of raffians into the performance of heroes. The 


National Guard, organized to put down the rising, was given the credit 
of having wrought the Revolution of Freedom. Thus, out of a mighty 
lie, 2 new era sprang into life. Liberty was smirched from the first 
moment of her birth, and the misunderstanding thus created was 
destined never to be cleared up.” 

M. Maclelin, it will be seen, is no partisan. He sees the grievous faults 
of all the different sections, and is entirely free from the tendeney, so 
visible in Mignet and the older French historians, to whitewash the 
Jacobins and Terrorists because they called themselves Republicans, 
He says frankly that the Civil Constitution imposed on the clergy was 


| the worst and most fatal mistake made by the Constituent Assembly, 
| i» . ° * , By *4: . 
| since it forced even the mild Louis XVI. into opposition and alienated 


all pious folk from the Revolutionary party. He recognizes Danton’s 
good points, but he brushes away the sophistries by which it has been 
sought to dissociate Danton from the horrible massacres in the Pavia 
prisons on September 2nd, 1792 :— 

“The Commune was determined on the maszacre aa a method of 
inspiring terror. Danton was determined to he blind. Carnage, 
indeed, was by no means repugnant to his fierce nature; he would 
have given orders for the bloodshed, if he had thought it necessary ; 


he allowed it to go forward, believing it to be inevitable ; the crime hes 


heavy on the memory of a man who in e#pite of all was not an utter 


| monster. 


As it was, a smal) 
| is, we understand, an “ authoritative ” 


| well of the Charch. 
On the | 


| Jaw, justice, merey, 


It is a fact that the actual murderers only numbered a hundred and 


fifty, and that this handful of wretches were left for three days to 
work their will on the unhappy nobles and priests in the prisons, of 
whom sixteen hundred and fourteen perished. In his excellent chapters 
on the Convention, M. Madelin emphasizes the poeition of the Centre 
party, far the largest in number, which was alternately attracted to 
the Girondins and to the Mountain, and only decided to act for itself 
when Robespierre had by sheer excess of terrorism forced his old asso- 
ciates like Tellien to break with him in order to save their own heade, 
The fall of Robespierre on the 9th Thermidor was the work of the 
Centre, and from that day the forces of moderation gradually obtained 
the mastery. The Directory seized the reins of power and maintained 
itself for a time by sheer despotism, but the vast majority of Frenel 
men wanted a settled government and were only too ready to submit 
themselves to Bonaparte when his hour struck. M, Madelin touches 
lightly on military affairs—we cannot expect everything about the 
Revolution in six hundred pages-—-but he devotes some striking pages to 
social history, especially to the incredible luxury and depravity that 
prevailed in Paris after Thermidor among the classes who had made 
millions out of the Revolution, and to the extreme poverty of the 
workmen, whose industries had been ruined and who had no votes and 
no means of protesting except the pike and the barricade. He confirms 
the older view that the lands of the émigrés and the Chureh were largely 
hought by the peasants, and not only by the existing landowners and 
the bourgeoisie as the late M. Jaurés used to maintain. Indeed, if the 
whole nation had not, as it were, been made an accomplice in the spolia- 
tion of the Church and the nobility, there would not have been such a 
general acceptance of the Revolution on its social and economic side 
But we must not be tempted into discussing the many profoundly 
interesting problems raised by M. Madelin’s remarkable book—by far 
the best short history of the Revolution, from its outset to the establish- 
ment of Bonaparte as First Consul, that has yet been written, 





THE RELIGION OF THE CHURCE.* 

Tus Bishop of Oxford tells us in the preface to his little book that 
it has been written “to meet a need, which is just now clamorous 

the provision of a manual of instruction for the members of the Church 
of England.” The manual for which a desire has been expresseil 
manual, issued by the Church 
of England to supplement its Prayer Book ¢ If the Bishop 
had undertaken to write such a manual as that, and had submitted 
it to the judgment of his fellow- Bishops, he would indee:! have deserve I 
And no one is so fiited to write such a manuel. 


atoechism. 


He has an unequalled power of exposiiion, and has consistently in 
his writings laid the greatest stress on the weightier matters of the 
and faith. Even as it is, we think it would be 
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possible by certain omissions, and the modification of a passage hero 
and there, to make his book one which all parties in the Church would 
accept. As it stands, it is too much the manifesto of a single party, 
and the announcement in the preface that it has had “ tho advantage 
cf the very careful criticisms and suggestions of Father Paul Bull, 
C.R.,” even though the writer has not ecen his way “to accept them 
all,” will alarm rather than attract most people who are not of Father 
Bull's party. Clergymen who belong to that party have a way of 
assuming that they represent the real Church of England, and may 
therefore speak for it; since it is only a matter of time before they 
absorb the rest. As regards the clergy this may be so, though wo 
doubt it of the new generation ; but as regards the laity it is certainly 
not so; and if we read the signs of the times aright the Church of the 
now age will attach as little importance to the shibboleths of the Bishop 
of Oxford's party, apostolical succession, fasting communion, invoca- 
tion or comprecation of saints, purgatory, and the unction of the 
sick, as they will to the shibboleth of the other, justification by faith 


only. The “ weightior matters” are what aro being tested in the 


furnace of the trenches, while the other things are merely out of mind ; | 


and it is only what has stood the test of fire that will retain any 
power of appeal. 

The merit of the Bishop's book is that although it includes in “ the 
religion of the Church” such private opinions as those we have 
mentioned, it yet consistently lays the greater stress on what the 
Church holds in common and has always held. Nothing could be 
bettor than the insistence all through the book that the purposo of 
the Church is to be a home of fellowship :— 

“As fellowship in a nation supports each citizen and guaranteos 
his freedom ; as fellowship in a regiment sustains a soldicr’s courage 
when, alone, he might fail ; as fellowship in a trade union supports 
the solitary worker with the protection of comradeship—so fellowship 
in the Church is meant to sustain the weakness of the individual. The 
principle of brotherhood means that there is to be asked of,each tho 
utmost service which each can render, and that there should be given 
to each according to his need, because if one member suffer, or is in 
want, the weakness or auffering of each is tho weakening of the whole 
body. There is no doubt that it was tho love of Christians for one 
another—the care of all for each—which was one chief cause of the 
rapid spread of the Church. Men were drawn out of that loveless 
world into that warm and comfortable fellowship. 
is ro doubt that it is just this spirit which could win men to-day.” 
And then the Bishop goes on to quote from A Student in Arms a passage 
about the present association in men’s minds of Christianity, not with 
the Christian virtues of “ unselfishness, 
humility,” but with formalism and smug_ self-r ghteousness. 
cannot help wishing that the Bishop of Oxford had submitted his 
proof-shects, not to Father Bull, but to tho author of A Student in 
Arms, whose intimate knowledge of men, as they are and not as they 
show themselves to the priest, would have given his pages more 
actuality, and we venture to think also a deoper sympathy. For the 
Rishop’s sympathy strikes us, while entirely genuine, aa largely in- 
tellectual, and restricted to cases, such as those of economic injustice, 
which interest him personally. Economic injustice covers certainly a 
large field, but not by any means the whole field of remediable human 
suffering. 
has married a wife who turns out to be a hopeless lunatic. The man’s 
life is ruined. The Bishop has convinced himself, on very insufficient 
ev-.dence, that Christ laid down the law that marriage is indissoluble, 
although he admits that there is no other instance of His legislating for 
the Church. The too tendor heart of the early Church, as is shown 
by the Gospel of St. Matthew, allowed an exception for adultery; and 
because that exception is recorded in the Canon the Bishop would 
not go so far as to prohibit it (although he believes it ‘‘to be a declen- 
sion from the standard of our Lord’) if it were formally adopted by 
our Church, which at present it is not. 
“that the Church is doing the will of Christ in maintaining the law 
of indissoluble marriage as the requirement of its communion.” That 
is to say, he would in conscience feel obliged to oppose any attempt 


on the part of the Church of England to legitimize divorce even for | 


Take, for oxample, the net uncommon case of a man who | 


have collected into his book every passage of Scripture which appears 
to disparage human intelligence, to the neglect of thoso far more 
numerous ones which speak of wisdom as God's gift to men. This 
is not good policy in a book meant for Englishmen ; for it savours 
too much of Roman methods. The Roman Church tells its members 
to receive what it teaches with docility ; the English Church, as the 
Bishop admits, tells its members to accept no teaching that they cannot 
verify from Scripture. Aocordingly to insist on the dangers of learning 
in & manual of this sort makes a reader suspect that what is being 
laid down will as little bear investigation as the Roman dogmas; which 
is presumably not the writer's intention. 


PORTRAITS OF THE “SEVENTIES,’’* 
A CERTAIN unreality was lent to Mr. Labouchere’s amusing talk by the 
fact that he always made the worst of every one, including himself 
Mr. G. W. E. Russell tells us this about ‘“ Labby” in his new and 
charming book, Portraits of the “ Seventies.’ Mr. Russell does not fall 
into the sad mistakes he laughs at, and the gossip which he sets before 
us is both entertaining and rraisemblable. 
as well-informed gossip, at least to the general public. Good personal 
talk is a relaxation to every one, and we must have some relief from the 
daily round, especially nowadays. 
tinction to be drawn between low gossip and high gossip. Mr. Russell's 
It is all 


There is nothing 80 recreative 


There is of course an obvious dis. 


gossip may be said to be “high” in every sense of the term. 


| about distinguished people, and though not without a pleasant flavour 


} 


Equally there | 


generosity, charity, and | 
We 


At the same time he believes | 
' 


of acidity, in this his latest book, it is never really ill-natured. Our 
author has known every public man worth knowing for the last forty 
yeara, all those great men whom the rising generation never saw or only 
caught a glimpse of when they were past their beat. He tells us exactly 
what impression they made upon their contemporaries, whether they 
were statesmen, soldiers, poets, “ medicine men,’ nondescript persona 
like Bradlaugh, who rent a society they had never entered, great ladies, 
or Archbishops and Cardinals, 

One of hia most interesting sketches is undoubtedly that of “ Dizzy.” 
Tho world forgets how long it was before the Whigs took him seriously, 
how much the comic side of his personality imprcesed his contemporaries, 
and how wide was the superficial difference between old Lord Beaconsfield 
and young “ Dizzy.” The “almost malevolent curiosity " which he 
created by his looks and his air of foreign mystery is vividly depicted by 
Mr. Russell, and also the curious pathos of his figure before his death. 
He had ceased to be * good company ” long before his political strength 
abated. Ho still loved dress when he bad lost his love of society. “ His 
eyclids drooped, and there was about him a general air of incipient 
paralysis which was only dispelled by the brightness of his eyes and his 
singularly clear and deliberate enunciation.” He would sit silent for 
long hours together, and spoke only to be sententious, flattering, ot 
epigrammatic. Quite how much he meant by what he said was nevet 
certain. The charm of mystery remained, and his satire was so swectencd 


| with compliment aa still to disguise its bitter quality, at any rate until it 


had been swallowed. 

Gladstone was of course Mr. Russell's “ Leader,’ and he writes of him 
with deep admiration unwarmed by any love. Mr. Gladstone's mag- 
nificence impressed him intensely, and he regarded that in him which 
gained him tho epithet of “grand” as in a great degree a physical 
quality. ‘ The late Lord Granville, a Gladstonian of the deepest dye, 
once said: ‘ Don't talk to me of Gladstone's wonderful mind— we all 
know about that—what I envy is his wonderful body.’ He was, saya 
Mr. Russell, “ on the whole and in the combination of physical, moral 
and intellectual gifts, the finest piece of God's handiwork that we had 
ever acon.” A want of humour and a want of sympathy obviously 
impressed our informant very much. He amuses his readers by telling 
them how when eome one remarked in Gladstone's presence that a casa 


| of leprosy had just been proved in Ireland, the great man merely asked 


if the leper were a Nationalist. Tho Liberal statesman’s intense reverence 


| for the aristocracy also struck Mr. Russell, and he quotes Gladstone's 


adultery, and considers that even the innocent party who marrics again | 


should be excommuticated. Such an indifference to human suffering 


must be alien to the mind of Christ ; to be quite frank, we can think of | 


no better modern example of the spirit which binds on men’s backs in 
the name of religion burdens which are really intolerable. We call 
attention to the Bishop's attitude to divorce because it marks a rcal 
defect in his sympathy. There is a striking contrast between the 
insistence with which he claims for the Church the right to legislate when 
his interest is roveed, and his non possumus when it is not roused :— 

* Except in the single matter of ee on which our Lord appears 
to have laid down a law, He abstained from anything like legislation 
for His Church. He expressed in His teaching calaueniineatin lumi: ows 
moral ideas and ideals of duty. But He left it to the Church to apply 
these ideals and ideas to a system of moral discipline, and He gave 
to the Church a Divine authority to exercise this discipline.” 

There is one other weakness in the book which wo must point out 
Lriefly in conclusion. Markedly intellectual as is the Bishop's own tem- 
perament, and also his theological position, for he defends the scientific 
criticism of the Biblical books (though he allows himself to speak of 
the “records of the forty days after our Lord's resurrection’) and 
sees the nevessity of interpreting certain articles of the Creed in accord- 
ance with what modern science makes “conceivable,” he scems to 


marvellously shrewd remark that the English people are confirmed 
“ Inequalitarians.” Gladstone's talk must often have been dull, for he 
would argue as a mental gymnastic upon the smallest and least important 
matters. We imagine this peculiarity is often found aa a sort of relic of 
scholasticiam among controversial theologians. 

The chapters dealing with ‘ Four Demagogues " are among tho most 
entertaining of the book, but it is with great surprise that we find 
Mr. Bright's name in the list. With Bradlaugh, Parnell, and Lond 
Randolph Churchill the Quaker is certainly in uncongenial company. 
In Mr. Russell's eyes, Mr. Bright's only claim to great ability lay in his 
consummate oratory. In late middle age, when Mr. Russell knew him, 
“ho was friendly, accessible, easily amused, and casily annoyed.” He 
loved quietness in every sense of the word, his quiet home, “ his hardly 
lesa quict club.” He did not care for what is usually called success, 
namely conspicuousness, partly because he had won his battles, partly 
because he was—so Mr. Russell says—‘ naturally lazy.” We think 
Mr. Russell is a little hard on people who withdraw from the world, 
though he can give a good slap at those who seek its favours. Mr. 
Chamberlain, for instance, is drawn with far too much acerbity. We are 
made to see him as a worldly man belonging essentially to the provincial 


* Portraits of the “ Seventies.” With 


Portrait [ustrations. Londca: 


By the Right Hon. G. W. E. Russell. 


T. Fisher Unwia. (15s. net.j 
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world. He always looked, Mr. Russell says, as though he came out of a 
handbox—“ a provincial bandbox.”” But to go back to the demagogues, 
Bradlaugh stands before us as a sort of dissenting atheist whose hearers 
never forgot his want of “h’s,” and only slowly came to recognize his 
We get on impression of comicality. His face was his 
misfortune. It is hard for an innovator to be doomed to make a 
had first impression, Parnell hypnotizes the reader even though he 
is but slightly sketched, though Mr. Russell has nothing very new to 
tell of him. The hard, cold man, so full of scorn and of hatred of 
England, chills us as Mr. Russell gossips about him. At the same time 
he compels us to a sort of deference, just as he did his somewhat 


honesty. 


servile followers. 

Mr. Russell likes great gentlemen far better than he does great poets 
and great doctors. Tennyson's personality repelled him, and so did 
Browning's poetry. There is, if one may say so, an art of egotism. 
Many men of genius have had it. Tennyson hed not. 
Mr. Russell polishes off both Meredith and Browning with 
“Meredith is a prose Browning —s0 is 


was crude. 


Oscar Wilde's epigram : 


Browning.”” He writes much else about Browning, of course, but this 
quoted sentence is the only one worth remembering. He thinks 
doctors hardly hold the place that they did in the social world. 


or egrecable A “hea v looking 
doctor such os our author deacribes Gull 


Yet surely they are no leas able 
unkempt, and farmer-like ” 
would not get many patients to-day, 
were to hypnotize them. “The antithesis between him and his most 
eminent rival was stated, I know not with what justice, thua: Jenner 
says it is a very serious case and frightens every one to death but the 
Ciull says there is nothing to be anxious about and the 
An amusing picture of Sir Andrew Clark's con 


unless, indeed, his optimism 


patient recovers ; 
patient dies next day.’ 
sulting-room makes an excellent background for the man whom Mr. 
Russell clearly regarded as a benevolent humbug : 

“Clark's consulting-room was quite as much a_ confessional as 
Wilkinson's study. It was so arranged as to have a rather ecclesiastical 
appearance ; and whereas most of the great doctors sought t» impress 
their patients by signed portraits of the Royal Family, Clark relied upon 
a huge triptych published by the Arundel Society.” 
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buying and reading for ita own sake, as well as for that of the Belgian 


| babies behind the fighting line in Flanders, who will benefit in food and 


clothing by its sale. First comes a photogravure portrait of the little 
Princess whose country is being more horribly ravaged to-day by 
“loathly beasts" than was ever that of any fairy-tale counterpart, then 
some “ War Limericks” by Mr. Zangwill, followed by Mr. H. G. Well.’s 
necount of how little Anthony tamed a Zeppelin by kindness. After 
this we get to the short stories, some telling of eve ryday life, and others 
of fairyland, but all with more than a touch of the distinction and 
originality that we expect to find in the work of the writers whom the 
editor, Mrs. Haden Guest, has drawn round her. Besides the frontis 
piece, there are a couple of dozen colour and black-and-white full-page 
plates, and the stories and verses are amusingly illustrated in the text. 
In this, as in all the other children’s books that we have seen since the 
beginning of the war, there is very little direct reference to the enemy, 
but rather the children’s thoughts and actions turn to the best means 


| of serving the soldiers and of helping refugees with gifts and comradeship. 


The fundamental contrast between our own and the German point of 
view is emphasized in the reflection of the war, as it is mirrored in the 


children’s eyes. 


The RainChildre is another book with a double purpose, for a 
| note to it tella us that “all Author's profits from the sale of this work 
will he divided between the Belgian and Serbion relicf fends.” It is 


We have said that the squirearchy is here treated with more tenderness | 


than the men of medicine and letters. All the same, the only person 
towards whom Mr. Russell displays a certain bitterneas is the late Duke 
of Devonshire, He gives him credit for absolute singleness of mind and 
purpose, but makes him a very unattractive figure. ‘ C'est dommage 
quand les rois sont mal élevés,”” he saya slyly ; and he laments Lord 
Hartington’s home education among grooms and gamekeepers and the 
* thick flattery " upon which he was fed. Among what are called pro- 
fessional men Mr. Russell obviously likes Churchmen. Dr. Liddon, Mr. 
MacKonochie, and Father Stanton are painted in colours warmed by true 
He reminds his readers of many of Liddon’s sallies of wit. 
he says, adding that, while his 


affection. 
“The great preacher told a story well,” 
storics were almost always personal, apart from story-telling his humour 
was still personal, for though it might be intended to illustrate some 
topic on which he felt keenly, it always played around some individual 
personality. He was personal when he wrote one Christmas from Amen 
Corner that London was then buried under a dense fog, “ which is com- 
monly attributed to Dr. Westcott having opened his study window at 
Westminster.” Hie was personal, Mr. Ruseell continues, “when he 
excused himself for spending several hours of a precious Sunday in writing 
a letter of advice to a friend who had got into a foolish scrape on the 
ground that the act was analogous to that of pulling an ass out of 
a pit on the Sabbath day.’ He was accustomed to say that 
heartedness is at once the right and tho duty of a Christian whose 
conscience is in fairly good order.’ We do not know whether this 
saying is quoted as being humorous or as being true. Any one who 
imagines it to be the latter may find himself confirmed in his right 
and assisted in his endeavours by reading this book. 





GIF T - BOOKS. 
—_— .——— 
MORE CHILDREN’S BOOKS.* 
Princess Marie-Jos€és Children’s Book is an excellent 
short stories, verses, and pictures, by many well-known authors and 
It i is, indeed, above the average of interest, and is well worth 


collection of 


artiste. 
*(1) Prinesee Mari-- Jose’ a ‘hidden’ s Book. 
fusion of Bilack-and-White ewe hanten ; Published for the Vest 
Marie-José by Cassell and Co. (2a, net.] 3) The Rain-Children: a Fairy 
— in Physics. By T. H. Orpen, . ‘A. w ith 7 7 TMustrations by (. KB. Brock, 
t.I. London: 8.P.C.K. (28. 6d.}——(3) My Book of Beautiful Iegends. Retold by 
Christine Chaundler and Eric Wood. With 12 Illustrations in Colour by A 
Michael. London: Cassell and Co. 
Baikie, F.R.A.S. With 16 Full-page Illustrations, those in Colour being by Constance 
N. Baikle. London: A. and C. Black. [{1s. 6d. net.}———(5) Little Polls. With 
hundreds of Colour and Black-and-White Illustrations. Vol. LXXXIV. London: 
Cassell and Co. (2s. 6d. net.}——(6) Chaléerbor News-RBos 
——, and Co. [ls. net.}——({7) English Nurs Rhames 


With 16 Colour Plates and & pro- 


Selected’ and Edited 


by L. Edna Walter, B.8e., AC.G.1. Harmoni by Lacy FE. Broadwoed. Tus- 
trated by Dorothy M. Wheeler. London: A. and C. Black {5s. net.'-—--{8) The 
Magic Kiss: a Picture Story Book for Children. Story by Christine Chaundier 
Pictures by Florence Mary Anderson. London: Cassell and Co. [is net.}——-. 


(9) The Peek-a-Boos in War Time. Told by May Byroa 
Preston. London: Henry Frowde and Hedder and Stoughton 
(10) Cinderclia at the Zoo. Verses by B. Parker. 
W. and R. Chambers. [fs. net.) (11) Cessell’s Children’s Annnal 
number of Pictures in Colour and Black-and-White. London: Cassell and Co, 
[3s, 6d. net.}]——-(12) Colline’s Children’s Annual. London: Collins and Co. (3s. 6d 
net.]———(13) The Tiny Folks’ Annual. Edited by Mrs. Herbert Strang. london : 
Heary Frowde and Hodder and Stoughton. (2s. 6d. met.) (14) Leading Strings. 
London; Wells Gardner, Darton, and Co. [ls. 6d. uet; cloth, 239. 6u. netJ 


= light- | 


| East,” 


called 
about the “ 
of Heat and Cold.” 
ia really ful of charm. 
quotation will perhaps do more to show the reader eomething of the 
character of the book than several lines of explanation cn our part 

“ Dear child,” said the old man [| 
that I could teach the world... Yea, I was only gnessing when [ 
called the Rain-children the Cause of all things. I know better now, 
for I have seen the true Cause face to face. I bave learned that it iv 
He who in the beginning created the Heaven and the Earth. 


A Fairy-Tale in Physics,” and in it we can learna great deal 
transformation of moisture " and “the alternate influence 
This sounds a little tedious possibly, but the story 
It begins and ends on Christmas Day, and this 


Thales}, it waa but little after all 


The chapters are each prefaced by an apt quotation from a poet, and 
there are some good illustrations in colour and black-and-white. 


In My Book of Beautiful Legends we have a well-chosen collection of 
of the famous stories of the world. The 


stories that we should have 


many authors regretinily 
remark that “ there are ever 80 many more 
liked to put into this book, if we had had room for them,” 
Indian, Persi 

cen cnjoy this 


so perhaps wo 
may hope for another volume in which the Fgyptien, ’ 
and Chinese legends will find a place. Mesnwhile we 
book to our hearts’ content, from the capital little introduction down to 
the story of * The Wandering Jew.’ Cccasionally the authors’ style 
ia a thought too conversational, and we should like to see a different 
grouping of the chapters. For instance, the Gre 
consecutive, and so should the Norse and the Celtic 
ungracious to do anything but praise a delightful book whieh will be 
read with pleasure by the right sort of grown-up people, as well, we feel 
The illustrations are good examples of the 


ek lecends should be 
tales. Put it is 


sure, as by all children. 
three-colour process, and are full of spirit and interest. 

Assyria‘ is an interesting addition to the “ Peeps at Many 
In it we get a lively and amusing account of the eariy 
explorations, and of life in “ an Assyrian city 2,800 years ago.” Woe 
can follow King Ashur-natsir-pal on some exciting hunting expeditions 
and read of *‘ The Wars of a Robber-Nation,” the “true ancestor in bru 
tality,’ as Mr. Baikie calla it, ‘‘ of the modern robher-nation of Europe.” 
The palaces, temples, and librarics are +ere well deacribed, and there 
are some interesting chapters on the gods and heroes of the “ ancient 
in which the author draws interesting comparieons with con 
temporary Jewish history and legend. Among the details of every- 
day life we hear of the strict Sabbatarianiem of the Assyrians. Even 


Ancient 


Lands "’ series. 


| doctors there had a regular day of rest. Mr. Paikie thinks this was 


| 


| no exaggeration to aay that there 


| the other tells of the modern 


| for Very Little Folks.” 
(@s.}——~(4) Ancient Assyria. By Rev ina ' 


London ; Wells Gardner, | 


Iitustrated by Chive | 
(2s. G2. net. }— | 
Iiustrated by N. Parker. London : 

With a large | 


we cannot help wondering if the Babylonish “ general 
did not live a longer and a comparatively happier life 
of to-day. The photographs of statues 


vcess has been unkind 


* silly,” but 
practitioner " 
than his prototype in the Europe 
and bas-reliefa are good, but the three 
to Mrs. Baikie's illustrations. 

The eighty-fourth volume of Littl+ Folks* is aa good as ever. It ia 
is not a dull page in it. Two serial 
is of the time of Robin Hocd, and 
and will 


olour pr 


stories appeal to different tastes. Cne 
“adventures of Madcap Guy,” 
be read with equal pleasure by boys and girls. There are some cood 
papers, called the “ Literary Club Paces,” and other “ regular features,” 
such as competitions, puzzles, hobbies, and nature study, and a “ Section 
The short stories are excellent, and the illus- 
though not all of them peculiar to this book. 
coloured illustration of Hepe emerging 
found in My Book of Beautifri 


trations adequate, 
For instance, the full-page 
from Pandora's Box is also to be 
Legends. 

The ** New Annual” —Chaiterbor News-Box 
In it an immense variety of men and things are written of in a simple and 
and that fascinating but sometimes bewilderin; 
branch of education lightly called * General Knowledge ™ is here made 
to stand and deliver many pearls of information in a most satisfactory 
and entertaining manner. It is hard te choose a subject for special 
reference, among so many delightful things on which the reader can 
inform himself, but here are a few taken at random ;—‘* About Fairy 


is a capital book to dip into. 


interesting fashion, 
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Tales,” “Glorious Nicknames,’ ‘“ Localized Eatables,” “ Little War 
Rivers.” He can also learn how to make a variety of small objects, 
ruch as eggstands and button cabinets, out of the simplest materials. 
The book has a coloured frontispiece and many other illustrations in 
Mlack-and-white. 

English Nursery Rhymes? is a delightful collection of old nursery 
favourites, with pretty illustrations and page decorations in colour and 
black-and-white. The accompaniments to the songs are of the simplest 
hind possible, but the simplicity is the result of true artistic perception 
and a profound knowledge of these nursery folk tunes. 

The Magic Kiss’ is a charming little fairy-tale, gracefully told and 
prettily illustrated. Pierrot, the Fairy Queen's page, plays his part 
bravely, and is duly rewarded by the complete success which crowns his 
efforts to deliver the Prinecss Elva from enchantment. 

In The Peel:-a-Boos in War Time? our old acquaintances Washington; 
Jane, and Jemima are now very busily engaged in seeking for war work 
that shall be to their taste, and they mect with all sorts of queer adven- 
tures in the search. ‘They are as round in figure and as imperturbable 
in spirit as ever. ‘Che cover ia embossed, and will no doubt give much 
satisfaction to young owners of the book. 

Cinderella at the Zoo™ shows us in picture and verse how the animals 
eet about producing a pantomime. The parrot prompter is a striking 
and brillient pergonage, and every page is full of jokes and merriment 
of all sorts, 

Cassels Childre’s Annual and Collins's Children’s Annual® are 
both large and gay-looking books for little children, composed of simple 
stories, verses, and pictures. The coloured illustrations are, with a 
few good exceptions, garishly bright; some of them, indeed, are really 
painfully brilliant. The latter volume opens with a pathetic story 
called “ Peter's Prayer,” telling of the return of a soldier father from a 
German prison. It ends happily, and probably will not strike the child 
reader as poignantly as older people, 

It is a pleasure to turn from crudely coloured picture-hooks to Mrs. 
Herbert Strang’s pretty volume, The Viny Folks’ Annual.“ The 
stories are as usual about nice little children, told in simple language, 
well illustrated in colour and black-and-white, and printed in very 
large, clear type on good paper. 

Leading Strings ** is another picture-hook, not so elegantly ornamenied 
ae the former, but still a capital nursery book, 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 


Tre stern necessities of war have, of course, restricted the output of 
the attractive gift-hooke which usnatly pour in upon us at this season 
of the year. For the children there are still plenty of new stories and 
picture-books. The young people, so the publishers rightly argue, 
must not suffer the loss of their Chrietmas presents, though we elders 
have to go without. But, despite all the difficulties of production and 
the urgont neod for thrift, there aro a fair number of interesting new 
volumes which will he weleomed. The mest notable of the:e, without a 
doubt, is The Soul of Russia (Macmil'an and Co., 10s. Gd. net), edited 
by Miss Winifred Stephene, who arranged a similar book on France last 
year and achieved a great suecess with it. Here numerous Russian and 
Englich writers deal with the varied aspects of Ruseian life, and with 
Russia’s policy in and after the war. Professor Karéov says that 
Russians know a great deal more about England than English people 
know about Russia. Many Russians read English, and for the rest all 
our leading books—not merely novels, but histories and scientific 
treatiecs—are specdily translated. In this country, before the war, 
very few people studied Russian, and the average man knew little or 
nothing about Russia. Mr. G. K. Chesterton in an amusing essay on 
“The English Blunder about Russia ” laughs at the “ fictitious antagon- 
ism in the English party system which brought both wings of it, as it 
were, facing East, in an ecually senseless hostility to Russia, or rather 
to the name of Ruesia.’ The Russian ‘‘ was chiefly occupied in living 
in Russia,” but “one half of the Englieh imagined that he was always 
thinking about Siberia and the other that he was always thinking about 
india ; one pictured him as everlastingly parading with a knout in the 
Ural mines, and the other as everlastingly lurking with a rifle in tho 
Khyber Pass.” The satire has much truth. However, we have all 
Joarned a great deal about Russia since the war began, and this inter- 
esting book will teach us more, It is divided into sections on art, 
titerature, folk-lore, social life, war in general, the present war, and 
Russia's forcign and domestic problems. Russian art, for example, is 


vepresented at its two extremes, in the valuable papers on the icons or | 


sacred paintings which are still purely Byzantine in manner and in the 
coloured reproductions of some works of the most modern echool— 
designs for ballet costumes by Larionov and Natalie Goncharova ; 
@ ttriking cartoon, “The Arrow of the Allies,” by M, Bakst; and some 
pseucdo-archaic iilustrationa for a folk-tale by Stelleteky. Under the 
head of literature Mr. Arnold Bennett describes his ‘* Adventures in 
Russian Fiction,” and his gradual conversion to the ordinary Russian 
view that Dosteevsky is their greatest novelist, although Prince 
Kropotkin, for one, does not think so. Discussing “ Shakespeare's 
Influence on Ruesia,’ Mr, Kotlyareveky declares that our supreme 
dyamatist taught the passive Russian the meaning of passion. Thero 
are a number of sipries of the war, notably “ What Dmitro Saw at tho 
War,” by Potapenko, and a very pathetic tale, called ““ Deborah,’ by 





Schepkina-Kupernik, of a Jewish woman whose clever husband came 
home alive but mutilated so that ho was helpless as a babe, and hig 
brother and partner turned him adrift on the world. From a political 
standpoint, M. Milyukov’s article on the Dardanelles question is of the 
first importance, though we cannot discuss it here, and Professor 
Bekt¢rev's account of the beneficial resulis of the Tsar's Ukase pro- 
hibiting the sale of vodka will be read with close attention, Alto. 
gether, this is a most instructive and entertaining volume, which 
deserves a large sale, both for its intrinsic merits and because the entire 
profits will go to the war charities of the Russian Zemstvos,_— 
The rich stores of Russian foik-lore have been skilfully plundered 
by Mr. Richard Wilson his Story Book, illustrated 
in colour by Mr. F. C. Papé (same publishers, 7s. Gd. net), which 
will be a welcome novelty in the English nursery. These tales 
of Ilya Murometz, the Cossack hero, and of Nikitich and other 
legendary paladins of Novgorod or Kiev are wonderfully vivid and 
thrilling, although the barbarie vigour of #1e originals has been judi. 
ciously toned down, English chiklren are puzzled by the genuine 
Russian fairy-tale such as one finds in Mv. Leonard Magaus’s admirable 
collection, but they will delight in this version of the adventures of 
Ilya and his peers. ‘‘ Whirlwind the Whistler,’ for example, is an 
amazingly vigerous invention, When Ivan is searching for his abducted 
mother, and six-headed serpents are hissing at the gate, he quiets them 
by the simple expedient of giving them “water from a well with a 
diamond bucket, fastened with a chain of fine sced-pearls.” As for 
fighting, never waa there a more valiant man than Ilya, who, being le! 
unarmed into the presence of Tsar Kalin of the Golden Horde, slew hima 
with his bare hands, then wielded Kalin’s sword tiil it broke, and linally 
seized a Tartar by the ankles, using him as a club to clear a path through 
“the host of astonished warriors.” The artist's pleasant drawings 
reflect but mildly the tremendous power of these taless——Turning to 
Armenian Legends and Poems, illustrated and compiled by Zabelle C. 
Boyajian (J. M. Dent and Sons, 21s. nei), we are impressed by the 
contrast between the vigorous youth of Russia and the melancholy 
old ago of the unhappy race whose remnants she is saving from the Turk. 
Most of the poems translate! in this handsome volume are of the nine- 
teenth century, and express all too clearly the hopeless despair of the 
people. In one poem by Mr. Rafi on “The Lake of Van,” the poet 
is cheered for a moment by the vision of Armenia's Muses waking anew, 
but he ends with the sad query: “Can a dead corpee rise up and live 
again?” John Gower's “Tale of Rosiphelee,” from the Confessio 
Amantis, is included, for that is a story of an Armenian Princess, and 
among the legends we find of course the story of the embassy sent by 
King Abgarvs of Edessa to Christ and of the letier, written by Sr. 
Thomas, which he received in reply together with the Image of the 
Miss Boyajian’s coloured miniatures show a curious and not 
unpleasing blend of modern figure-drawing and traditional Armenian 
decoration. Mr. Rafli's long essay on Armenia and its poetry begins 
almost two thousand years before the Christian era and contains some 
interesting pages on the Armenians of recent times, 


in Russian 


Saviour. 


Miss Katharine Cameron’s charming water-colour sketches of flower: 
mako The Flowers that I Love (T. C. and E. C. Jack, 108. 6d. net) one 
of the most attractive gift-books that we have seen. The coloured 
reproductions of her paintings of roses, honeysuckle, a spray of allongia 
in a vase, and an exquisite de!phinium are first-rate. The text of the 
book is an anthology of flower poems selected by Mr. Edward Thoma: 
who, with Campion’s “ There is a garden in her face” and Shelley’< 
“Question” and Herrick’s “To Meadows” and many another old 
favourite, mingles a number of modern verses, not all of which are £t 
for such company.——-We should like The Poetical Works of John Keats, 
edited by Mr. Binyon (Hodder and Stoughton, 6s. net), very much 
better if the text were not printed in two columns to the page, an arrange- 
ment which is always fatiguing to the eye, and which, we may romark, 
has deterred many people from reading the Bible as much as they 
should. The title is somewhat misleading, because the hook isa selection 
and not the complete werks of Keats, but we cannot say that the early 
and posthumous verses omitte t are likely to be missed by the average 
reader. All the fine thinge are given, in Mr. de Sélincourt’s text, wiih a 
revised version of the Povt Laureate’s excellent essay on Keats, which 
first appeared twenty years ago. Mr. Shepperson’s ten colonred 
jllustrations are very pretty in their way, but none of them, save perhaps 
“ The Eve of St. Agnes,” seems to bear any gepecial relation to Keats.— 
We can commend a well-printed edition of Fairy Tules by Haas Christin 
Andersen (Harrap and Co., 20s. net), with many illustrations, bot) 
jn colour and in black-and-white, by Mr. Harry Clarke. ‘The ariist is 
by turns a disciple of Beardsley and @ fullower of Mr. Dulac and the 
Persian miniaturiste, but his vigour and humour are ali his own, and 
the mingling of convention and drolery in the pictures seems to accord 
very well with the whimeical spirit of Andersen's stories.-—-Mr. Lee 
Warner, of the Medici Society, has published some more delighiful 
booklets in his “ Memorabilia” series (Is. 6d. net each). The Greet 
Elizabethans and The Great Victoriens, each containing twelve portrait< 
chosen from the National Portrait Gallery and annotated by Mr. C. J. 
Holmes, should be very popular, for the Elizabethens include Drake 
and Ralegh and Howard of Effingham, with Flizabeth hereclf and her 
rival Mary; and among the Victorians are Gladetone and Dierae!:, 
Roberts and Tennyson and F. D. Maurice. Mr. G. PF. Hillhas made 35nie 
more interesting selections trom the old masiers in The Aanunciation, 
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ton, St. Michael Archangel, and St. Ch 
Mr. Edmund Gardner has collected twelve representations of Danfe in 
rt from Giotto to Rossetti; and Mr, Collins Baker edits a set of twelve 


well-known compositions that typify the latet work of Millet, “painter 





istopher, with scholarly notes; 


of labour, 


TALES FOR BOYS. 


day in the newspapers the most 





Toys of this generation can find ey 
astounding examples of human bravery and endurance, and the realities 
of war surpass the adventures imagined by the most expert writers 
of fiction. Nevertheless, some of the war stories designed as Christmas 
wifts for heys are a distinctly successful blend of fact and fancy, though 
e of the incidents can, efter our bitter experience, be dismissed as 
incredible. On the whole, the tales of the sca are fresher than those of 
land fighting, perhaps because the sea at all times is both romantic 
and tragic. One of the best of these is Under Jellicocs Command 
(Collins end Co., 5s, net), by Mr. H. C. Moore, whose boy hero is chiefly 





engaged in the coast patrol service and in hunting a most clusive German 
«py from point to point. By coneentrating on the homely affairs of 
the converted trawler and mine-seweeper * Rose Bush,’ Mr. Moore has 
made an interes He avoids fleet actions, but relates in 
detail the adventures of Dick Duggan and his dog Toby, and the humours 
A curious detail, 


ting story, 


ef a surly but gallant cook are a welcome relief. 
possibly founded on fact, is the capture of a German officer made up to 
look like the Kaiser —-a device as old as Ahab, though its usc in modern 
war ia net obvious. The illustrator, in representing Admiral Jellicoe’s 
interview with Dick, has unluckily given him only a Captain’s stripes —a 
mistake which an artist ought to avoid with special care now that all 
our bovs are learned in these mattera, — Dreadnoughts of the Dogger, 
by Rebert Leighton (Ward, Lock, and Co., 33, 6d.), is a rattling tale 
of the carly part of the war on sea, but it ends on a rather sentimental 
note. The first villain of the piece is a German merchant settled on the 
Kast Coast in order to practise espionage, and his son Max, born and 
bred in England, goes at the ontbreak of wav to join the German Navy 
and serve in a submarine, The author's main purpose is to show how 
Max gradually came to loathe the insensate brutality of the German 
methods of sea warfare, and the climax is reached when, having vainly 
tried to stop his commander from torpedving the ‘ Lusitania,’ he shot 
him dead just after that cruel murder was done. Captured with his 
companions by a British ship, Max salutes the British flag as he passes 
“God save the King!” We hope that there 
ere such repentant “ hyphenates,” as the Americans call them, but 
Max is not altogether credible. Mr. Herbert Hayens, a practised 
hand at beya’ storics, has written a very readable tale entitled ’Midst 


(Collins and Co., 3s. 6d. net), dealing with 


from the secne and cries 


Shot and Shell in Flepders 
the exploits of a Canadian battalion somewhore in the Ypres Salient and 
towards La Bassée, with a luag spy chase, a homb-dropping expedition 
The personal 
experiences of the hero, told in the first person, ave very well described, 
especially where he lies helpless in a ditch between the lines after an 
attack that failed.——-At His Country's Call, by Albert Lec (Morgan 
The hero, who 


in the air, and a shipwreck as incidental details. 


and Scott, 4s. 6d. net), is highly spiced adventure. 
begins the war as a Boy Scout, performs the most wonderful feats in 
uninterrupted succession, We like best his escape from captivity with 
another bey and his sister on a borrowed German aeroplane. They 
embark for Englan:l on a transport which is torpedoed, they are picked 
up by a liner which is wrecked on an iceberg, and, taking refuge on the 
hery, they aro rescued by another liner. At this point the reader 
wonders whether the hero will prove a Jonah to this third ship, but 
Mr. Lee spares him.———Buclte of Submerine V2, by Rowland Walker 
(S. W. Partridge, 2s. 6d. net), is a most exciting tale, and though Buckle 
has rather more than his ehare of sucecsses, almost every incident could 
he paralleled in Mr. Kipling’s * Tales of the Trade ” and other authentic 
sources. When Buckle, having gone into Kiel Harbow and sunk a 
battleship, is trapped by a new minefield hurriedly laid at the mouth, 
we thought for a moment that he was done for, But he fires his last 
two torpedves into the swarm of mines and blows enough of them away 
to clear a safe channel..--—~Just as thrilling, though more fanciful in 
its details, is The Secret Bottle-Plaue, by Percy Westerman (same pub- 
lishers and icc). The new and wonderful battle-plane of this story 
makes two descents behind the enemy's lines to repair defects, and 
the airmen carry off an English prisoner to Russia. They fight and 
destroy a Zeppelin, of course, and have a duel with a U-boat in the 
Nerth Sea, so that the interest of the story never flags. 

The name of Herbert Strang on a title-page is in itself a guaran 
that the bock is readable, and boys will be glad to know that this in- 
cenious author has provided no fewer than four new volumes for them 
this Christinaa, all published by Mr. Frowde and Messrs. Hodder and 
Stoughton. Frank forester: 
deals with a young Englishman who at the outbreak of war with 
‘Furkey ie settled at Erzerum eas a carpet merchant and has an unsecru- 
Disgnised as an Armenian 











pulous trade rival in a certain Wonckhaus. 
he escapes by sea to Gallipoli and roams on the hills behind the Turkish 
lines, doing all the mischief that he can to the enemy. He steals away 

t and ia picked up by an English warship, in time to 
But the most exciting 


in a@ motor-boa 
suide the Australians in the landing at Anzac. 
incident is still to come, when he and a naval party land on the Asiatic 


| 


| one of the best short stories that we have read for a long timo 
? 


| fourth ant most thrilling of 
' 


clever trick.——Through the Enemy's Lines (2s. 6d. net) is another excel. 
lent story of the fringes of the war. Here again the English hero has 
been brought up in the East, this time among the wild Arabs of tho 
hills bordet Mesopotamia, and is in disguise in Baghdad when the 
story opens, He makes his way to the hill fortress of the tribo who had 
been his father's friends, They are besieged by a Turkish column, on 





| its way to intercept a party of Indian cavalry which has been vaialy 


trying to get into touch with the Russians retreating from the Persian 
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border, The cavalry join the tribesmen and there 
fighting in the hills, told with the a i 
in Herbert Strang. ——A third war-book, Burtoi of the Flying Corps 
(3s. Gd. net), contains fivo separate adventures of this astonishing 
airman, on the Westera front and in Bulgaria, and is lighter and more 
“ The Death's Head Hussar,” a little affair 
and his patrol, is 
——The 
0 yk, The Clad Ma | the Me 
lain (3s. Gd. net), deals with a mysterious community near the fabled 
falls of the Brahmaputra, cast of Assam—falls, by the w iy, of which 
The “ Old Man,” a heathoa 


Chinee who speaks perfect English, is a despot who inherits the s 


‘ : 
stic finish that we always admire 





humorous than the ethers. 
in a French chateau with a rascally German officer 
1 


a. ad 
all these 
the latest explorers question the existence. 


of a mysterious source of radioactivity which turns lead into gold, and 





he inveigles strangers to his remote } au to work the proecss. ‘Lhree 
young tea-planters from Assam penetrate into the fastness to rescue 


iron coora, 





an English oxplorer, and are themsclves entrapped betwe 
gassed, and then enslaved. The story of their efforts to free themselves 
is highly exciting and skilfully invented. These books are all well 
written and the illustrations are as vigorous a3 the text. 
E. Hamilton Currey, R.N., continues his studies of lan Hardy's car 
in the old Navy in Jen Hardy Fighting the Mocrs (Seeley, Sei 

good yarn of advent ures in Morocco, at the ( ape, and in 


~Commodore 


” O4.). 





which is a very 
the Persian Gulf, 
trials of the sailing ship of bygone days are well described. There isa 
great deal of land fighting too; we like best the vely account of a 
bout with come offensive Dutchmen in a tavern at Cape Town, 


Hardy's ship was a frigate, and the humours and 





Another book that we can commend is T'eddy Lester, Captain of ( 28, 
by Johu Finnemore (W. and R. Cham bers, 5s.), a se! 
Teddy boxes as well as he bats; his fight with the 


001 story of « 
merit, 


siderable 


inevitable bully is described with careful attention to detail, and the 





cricket-match which we expect and find at the close is very good of its 
kind. Mr, Finnemore’s schoo!boys are natural healthy fellows and not 
too knowing. 

Mr. Tighe Hopkins has found a good subject in The Romance of 





Escapes (J. Murray, 10s. Gd. net), and his retelling of some famous 
episodes will interest young readers and old alike. Captain Haldene's 
escape from a Boer prison at Pretoria, Louis Napoleon's flight from 
Ham, the Polish exile Pietrowski's journey out of Siberia, the Iris 
Midshipman O'Brien’s three exciting efloris to get out of a rem 

prison in the days of Napoloon, Cavanova’s altogether incredible adven- 
roofs of his Venetian prison-house, with other stories, are 


Mr. Hopkins has a good deal of 


ture on the 
related afresh in an interesting way. 
critical comment to offer, especially on Casanova and on the myst i‘ 





adventurer ¢ ull aa himself De Buquoit who claimed to 1 “the first 
man who broke the Bastille ” in 1709. In an introductory chapter he 
reviews briefly many other notable escapes, such a3 those of Lord 
Nithsdale and Latude, for tho subject is inexhaustible \ 


readable book of a novel kind is Mos. T. 2. O'Connor's Dog S 


Three Luminaries in the Dog World (T. Yisher Uawin, 8s. Gd. net), in 
which she describes with evident enjoyment the careers of h 
dogs, Beau, Max, and Coaxcy, of whom Max, the collic, was cas 
the prin 
the prit 


ON THE WAR. 


Tse war is not only the subject of many new stories, but has also been 


BOOKS 


| described in its various aspects in numerous books for young people. 
j One of the best of these ie) The En pire wn Aru %, edited by Herbe t 


example, are very well done and the photographs are excellent. 


| of detached chapters on our land operations, on the war at 


a Story of the Dardanelles (34. Od. net) | 


Strang (Henry Frowdo and Hodder and Sioughton, 6s. net), a bulky 
work in which the sea and land forces of the Empire are discussed in 
Now that every Public School boy is in a cadet 
corps, there is a large juvenile public for such a book as this. The 


chapters on artillery, and on Dreadnoughta, submarines and mines, for 


considerable detail. 


{ ke b> ed 
series of naval aad military terms ave given, for the benetit, wo imagiuc, 
of parents who are over the fighting age. The Blue Book of the War, 
also edited by Herbert Strang (same publishers, 28, Gd. net), consiste 

“a, and 
on the achievemeats of our Allics, making up a aketch eof | hict 
is readable but somewhat vague in oatlin The garish coloured 
p.ctures seem out of place. The Wonder Book } 
Harry Golding (Ward, Lock, and Co., 3s. nel), contains a 
information about the Armies of the Empire, their uniforms, ba 
It is elaborately 


of Soldiers, edited by, 
rat deal of 
lye 

and weapons, and some chapters on the present war. 
illustrated and seems likely to interest the younger 
Inventions and How They were Invented, by C. R. Gilson (Seeley, Service 
3a, Gd.), is an attractive book which answers a good many of the questions 
about guns and shells and range-finding, for instance—which the 
layman is always asking himself or otbers equally ignorant. Mr. Gibson 


children. Wea 


cvast, surprisc a submarine baze, and capture the submarine itself by a | is not afraid to begin at the beginning and explain the very elements 
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of gunnery and torpedo-work, and he has a clear and pleasant style. 
War plays a part, too, in All about Inventions and Discoveries, by 
Frederick A. Talbot (Cassell and Co., €s.), another capital gift-book- 
which describes the evolution of the submarine and the airship, but 
gives most of its space to wireless telegraphy, gas, electric lighting, the 
turbine, the telephone, the cinematograph, and other modern marvels 
which have become commonplaces to our children.——We can commend 
also Stories of Great Sieges, by Edward Gilliat (Seeley, Servier, 23. Cd ), a 
collection of accounts of such great episodes as the siege of Gibraltar, 
Sidney Smith's stubborn resistance in Acre to Napoleon himself, the 
storming of Ciudad Rodrigo and Badajoz, and the defence of Lucknow. 
It is good to recount the deeds of our forefathers, even during a war 
in which their descendants are daily winning new laurels for King and 
country. 





ANNUALS. 
The Boy's Own Annual (R.T.S., 7s. 6d. net), the thirty-cighth annual 
volume of the Poy’s Own Paper, is an excellent misecllany of stories 


and articles which proves the continued vitality of the oldest and | 


best of boys’ magazines. The illustrations, beginning with a large 
coloured plate of naval and military badges, seem to us better than ever, 
and the reading matter is interesting and varied without ever being 


vulgarly jocose or sensational. The chief serial is Captain Gileon’s | 


“Submarine U93,” and there are other long stories of Vikings, of 
Tibet, and of Hayti, by way of relief from the burden of war.——The 


Gils Own Annual, edited by Flora Klickmann (same publishers and | 
price), is the annual volume of the Girl's Own Paper, which has developed | 
more gravity in the course of its long career and appeals both to girls | 
and to women. It is exceptionally well illustrated, and there are | 


articles on dress and domestic matters, on current affairs and on religion, 
besides the requisite supply of fiction. An interesting article, headed 
“The Busiest Woman in the World,” describes the daily work of the 
Queen.——For young children there is no better-magazine than Chatter- 
box (Wells Gardner, Darton, and Co., 3s. net, and 5e. net in cloth), and 


the volume for 1916 is as entertaining and varied as usual. The stories | 


and short articles on innumerable topics are just what little people will 
like, and the illustrations are plentiful and good. The chief serial is 
Mr. Rainey’s “ Mystery of an Ancient Papyrus ” 
title.——Sunday and Every-Day Reading for the Young (same publishers 
and prices) is the 1916 volume of another old-established magazine for 
children which maintains its high standard. In turning over its well- 
stocked pages, we have found an anecdote of the late Canon Philpotts 
selling a * Lady Hamilton” by Romney so that he might pay for the 
building of the south transept porch of Truro Cathedral. This is a 
parallel, as the author states, to the well-known case of Keble devoting 
the proceeds of The Christian Year to the rebuilding of Hursley Parish 
Church._——The British Boy's Annual (Cassell and Co., 58.) deserves 
a word of praise as an entertaining miscellany of tales and articles, 
led off by Sir Harry Johnston on exploration. Mr. D. H. Parry's 
story, “ A Hussar of Napoleon's,” is a spirited affair. 





Ragamuffins. Sixty-five Drawings by G. L. Stampa. (Duckworth 
and Co. 2s. Gd. net.)—These drawings bear the test of collection in 
book form remarkably well, and it is pleasant to be able to enjoy them 
again, for as they “ were first published in the pages of Punch”? many 
of our readers will remember them. They take us to the streets of 
London, and show us the humour and the pathos of the big and little 
boys, with an ever varying background of girls and babies, old ladies 
and policemen. In his introductory note, Mr. A. E. Johnson speaks 
of the artist’s “insight into the childish mind,” and of his sympathy 
with the “ humours of childhood.” 
in this little book, and nowhere more so than on p. 24, where we see a 


boy and puppy giving each other the loving comradeship which children 
and animals enjoy with a pleasure all their own. On p. 11 there is a | 


capital sketch of a big boy instructing a small and dubious-looking 
urchin on the rules of a new game: “ You can be ole Tirpz in a sub- 
marine, and I'll be Hadmiral Jericho on my man-o’-war. You've got 
to try and git ‘old o°' my foot, afore I cops yer one over the ‘*ead—see 
The two old gossips in the background are also delightful, and so is 
the sketch, lower down on the same page, of the emall boy trying, in 
spite of his evident reluctance, to make a brave show in the game. 
This book ought to help to solve the Christmas present question very 
satisfactorily and happily for a great many people. 

Delight. By Eden Phillpotts. (Palmer and Hayward. 3s. 6d. net.)-— 
This is an attractively bound little volume of accomplished verse, both 
grave and gay. The first and longest poem is in the latter vein, and 


tells us, among other things, of the perplexities of St. Peter when he | 


was confronted at the gates of Heaven by a Christian maid and Moham- 


; it is as thrilling as its | 


These qualities are indecd evident | 


9” } 











The black-and-white illustrations are all interesting, and there is 
| touch of charm in the little landscape of stream and steep hillside facing 
“The Aged Trees,” 
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Towards a Sane Feminism. By Wilma Meikle. (Grant Richards, 
3s. 6d. net.)—If Miss Meikle’s views on ‘feminism ”’ were to be accounted 
“sane, we should despair of the future. Her plea for restricting the 
| Size of the family is distinctly unpatriotic in such times as these, and 
her sneers at religion and good breeding in a chapter on ‘“‘ The Break-up 

of the Lady” are in the worst possible taste. However, intelligent 
; women are all too busy with war-work to take such ‘‘sane feminism” 
seriously, 





Thomas Hutchinson Tristram: a Memoir. (Longmans and (o, 
4s. 6d. net.)—The late Dr. Tristram (1825-1912), Chancellor of London 
and of four other dioceses, and Commissary-General of Canterbury, 
was one of the best-known ecclesiastical lawyers of our time, and this 
| homely memoir, full of intimate detail, will interest his many friends, 
He was the last advocate called to the Bar of Doctors’ Commons, and 
outlived all his fellows. After his marriage he lived for a time in one 
of the pleasant houses of the Doctors, which were demolished in 1867 
when Queen Victoria Street was laid out. Dr. Tristram was one of 
the junior counsel for the Tichborne Claimant. It may be noted that 
he thought the man to ke neither Arthur Orton nor Castro, but an 
illegitimate brother of the lost Baronet. 


Source Problems in English History. By A. B. White and W. Note- 
stein. (Harper and Brothers. €s, net.)—T'wo Professors of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota illustrate, by the eight typical cascs in this book, a 
very good method of teaching history. Thus for “ Afred and the 
Danes * we have first a brief historical sketch, then an account of the 
sourecs of our knowledge of the time, then a sct of questions, and finally 
| well-chosen extracts from the Chronicle and Aaser’s Life. The origin of 
| the jury, the rise of the House of Commons, freedom of speech under 
the Tudors and Stuarts, and the peace negotiations of 1782-83 are other 
suggestive topics, and the last of all, strange to say, is the Parliament 
Act of 1911, with extracts from Hansard, the Times, and the Annual 
| Register, and the full text of the measure. Thus the American youth 
studics our most recent history, while the English youth, as a rule, ends 
his exiguous historical reading with the battle of Waterloo. 
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OLD CHRISTMAS 7s. 6d. net 


By WASHINGTON IRVING. Sumptuously Illustrated from 
Original Colour Designs by Frank Dapp, R.I. 








‘AND THUS HE CAME 3s. 6d. net 


By CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY, 
A Christmas fantasy in which Jesus becomes again a determining 
influence in the crises of human lives. 


WAR, PEACE, AND THE 
FUTURE 6s. net 


By ELLEN KEY, Author of ‘“ Love and Marriage,” &c. 


BELGIUM AND THE 
GREAT POWERS 3s. 6d. net 


By EMILE WAXWEILER, Author of “ Belgium: Neutral 


and Loyal.” 


THE MORE EXCELLENT WAY 6s. 
By CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY. 


A iomance of modern society and divorce. 


medan man, who each took the other's religion with the last morta] | 


breath they drew. The serious poems are the most intcresting, at any 
rate to the present writer, and he would particularly draw the reader's 
attention to the lines “On Dawlish Warren.” Here is the last verse, 
in which the poct answers the “ immemorial things” of earth and sky 


when they ask the man if the boy who understood them will ever | 


return :— 
“J ery not for your yesterday again, 
For it is with me still—stall my to-day-— 
And time’s stern messengers but threat in vain 
While yet a boy’s pure hope can light the man’s hard way.” 


TO THE MINUTE 3s. 6d. net 
By ANNA KATHARINE GREEN, Author of “ ‘The Leaven- 


worth Case,’ &c. 


A clever detective story. 
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JOHN LANE’S BOOKS FOR XMAS 


PORTRAIT OF LORD KITCHENER. Py Cuarves Horsrats.. 1899. Facsimile —y tion on Antique 
Paper, in 2 sizes: (1) 193x154 on paper 25 x20, 18s. 6d. net. Handsome Gilt Frame, in exact Facsimile of the 
original, price 25s. net. "(2) 12x 9 on paper 20x 15, 5s. net. 

Friends of Lord Kitchener have pronounced the original the most faithful likeness ever ma: le, and the reproductic 
fine as to be almost indistinguishable from the original. 


MODERN PAINTING: Its Tendency and Meaning. By Wittarp Hvuxtixcton Wricutr. With 


4 Colour Plates and 22 other Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


CHARLES FROHMAN : Manager and Man. Py Isaac F. Marcosson and Dansen Froumay, With an 


Appreciation by Sir J. M. Ban Rix. Many Portraits and Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
NEW CARTOONS. By Cuar.Les Dana Gipson. Royal 4to. 12s. Gd. net. 
THE HUMAN TRAGEDY. by Anatotr France. Translated by Atyrep Attrysox. With 16 Ih 


in Colour by Micwen Sevier. Crown 4to. 10s. Gd. net. 
MY LIFE AND WORK. By Evmcunp Kyow.es Musprarr, LL.D., F.CS., &e. With Illustrations. 
7s. 6d. net. 


PICTURES OF RUINED BELGIUM. Sevent) ‘-two Pen-and-Ink Sketches drawn on the spot by Lovis 
: I sa lish. Crown . 





m is 80 


fraticns 


De mv Svo, 


BeRnvEN Text by Georcuus Vexrpavaine, founded o the oflicial reports. In French and E: fio 
7s. 6d. net. . 

A DIARY OF THE GREAT WARR. By Swe: Pers, Junr. With numerous Hlustrations by M. 
Warson-Witttams. Crown 8yo. Ss. net. (fifth Edition.) 

SCLDIER AND DRAMATIST. Being the Letters of HAROLD CHAPIN, American Citizen: 
who died for England at Loos on September 26th, 1915. With an Intro ‘Kk. J 
Portraits. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

UTINAM: A Glimmering of Goddesses. By Witiiis Arxwricnt, With Col 1 
CGiyn Puivror, - Crown BSyvo. 5s. net. 

Svo. { l ! 


PENCRAFT. A Pilea for the Vider Ways. By Witttam Warsoy. Crown 
FROM THE HEART OF THE VELD. By Mapeuixe Atstox. Crown Svo. 3s, Gd. 1 


CUR HOSPITAL A 6 C. Pictures in Colour by Joyce Dennys. Verses by Hampprn Gorpon and M. C. 
Tinpaty. Crown 4t 33. Gd. net (Se md Large Ed .) 
THE MAGIC OF MALAYA. By Ccuruserr Woopvyite Har fal ( S ( 
os. O¢ I ° 
THE LITTLE Sov ouT OF THE WGOD,and other Dream Plays. |) Kiatitecy Conysoran 
tEENE. to. 2s. Gd. net. 








POETRY. 


RETROGRESSION AND OTHER POEMS. Py Wittiam Warooy. ¢ 8 . Gd. net 
CHRIST IN HADES. By STEPHEN Puures. With an Introduction by C. Lewis Hixp. I 
Sud Papers D 1 by -LLA LANGDALE. Medium bSvo 3a Gd. 3 
AN EVENING IN MY. LIBRARY AMONG THE ENGLISH POETS. By the H S 
CUOLERIDUE. rown Syvo 
Crown 8vo, 3s. Gd. net. 


A HIGHLAND itiiatilaae. Poems by Lieut. E. A. Mackrytosi, M.C. 
STARS AND FISHES, lecms by Georce Rosrrevor. Crown Syo, 3s. Od. net. 


-_— —~+ 





FICTION. 6s. 








rHE WONDERFUL YEAR ty W. J. Locke | THE REDEMPTION OF GRACE MILROV 
> by CARLTON ry ° 
sy F. E. Mitts Youne 
THE BIGAMIST by ¥. E. Mts Yorse ue sHaDOW RIDERS By [scout Parreso. 
AFRAID By Sipxey DARK STRUCK BY LIGHTNING — By Bustos Kun 


THE DANCING HOURS sy Hanotp ORLSON | THE MAN OF PROMISE 


THE HONEST LAWYER by G. V. McFappres By W. Hesityetoy Wat 
'WINDY McPHERSON’S SON 


THE BATHING-MAN By AGNES GWYNNE By Suzrwoop AsNpERSeS 
THE HAMPSTEAD MYSTERY GIDDY MRS. GOODYER 

By Watson & REEs Ry Mrs. Horace Tremerr 
JIMMY'S WIFE By Jesstre Cuamrioy .HOUSE-ROOM By ipa Witp 


WAR PHASES ACCORDING TO MARIA, By Mrs. Joun Lave. With Ilustrations by A. H. Pisy 
Crown Sve. 2s. Gd. net. 











NOVELS AND OTHER POPULAR VOLUMES AT is. NET 
CHIN MUSIC: Dialogues of To-day CANADA CHAPS By J. G. Siu 
ty Keste Howanp | 
COW AND MILK BOOK | RUSSIAN CHAPS By M. C. Leta 
By the Hon. Mrs. Lionen CG UBST. (Paper Boards. ) | (Uniform with “ Kitchener Chaps ” and * Joffre Chay ) 
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LEPPELINS! 


have no terrors for him who reads books, provided it be the 


right book, A man will spend an hour in selecting a trousering 


and a woman a day in matching a button ; but both will snatch 


hastily at a book and then be disappointed and say, “Oh! I’m 


tired of reading.” 
the matter of selection, 


MEMOIRS 


“Lord William Beresford, V.C.,”’ by Mrs. Stuart 
Menzies, with Appreciations by the Earl of 
Cromer and Admiral Tord Beresford, is one of 
the most fascinating books of the year. ‘ Lord 
Bill” was a soldier, sportsman, and wit, with 
a genius for friendship. 12s. 6d. net. Illustrated. 


“ Russian Memories,” by the famous Madame 
Olga Novikoff, Disraeli’s ‘‘ M.P. for Russia,” is 
full of good things that people want to know. 
It is a book on Russia by a Slav. 10s. 6d. 
Fully Illustrated, and only just published. 


“The Devonshire House Circle,” by Hugh 
Stokes, deals with the reign of the 5th Duke 
and his beautiful Duchess Georgiana. In it are 
re-created the splendid days when they received 
the Prince Regent, Dr. Johnson, Fox, Sheridan, 
Horace Walpole, &c, 12s. 6d. net. Illustrated. 


THE WAR 


Patrick MacGiil’s books, “The Great Push” 
(45th Thousand), 2s. 6d. net, and “The Red 
Horizon” (37th Thousand), 2s. net, are the 
war successes of the hour. He has realised 
as has no other writer the real terrors and 
humours of war. 


“The Grand Flect,” by H. C. Ferraby, tells of 
what the Navy does and how it does it, and 
is indispensable to the man in the street, 
Fully Illustrated, 2s, Od. net. 


POETRY 
“ Soldier Songs,” by Patrick MacGill, with a 
Dedicatory Letter telling what songs are 
sung by the New Armies, and “ Songs of Peace,” 
by Francis Ledwidge, author of “ Songs of the 
Fields,” which made his reputation, are just out. 
3s. Od, net cach, 


The following particulars will be helpful in 


HUMOUR 


In 7 weeks 20,000 copies of “ Bindle,” by 
Herbert Jenkins, have been called for. Punch 
says “Mr. Herbert Jenkins is a humorist,” 
the Observer that “ ‘ Bindle’ is one of the most 
‘knowing’ books ever written,’ and others 
call Bindle “ great,” “delicious,” “ delightful,” 
“ Pickwickian '’—according to fancy. 5s. net. 


“My Wife,” by Edward Burke, author of the 
famous ‘“ Bachelors’ Buttons,” is a book of rare 
humour and originality. ‘I'o laugh is to live again, 
and “‘ My Wife ” is a tonic for war time. 5s. net, 


“A Domiuie Dismissed,’ by A. S. Neill, author 
of ‘‘ The Dominie’s Log,” is something more than 
humour, but it defies classification. ‘“‘A Dominie’s 
Log’’ was pronounced one of the most refreshing 
and stimulating books of recent years. 2s. 6d. net. 


NOVELS 


“The Way of the Winepress” is the latest 
novel of W. Riley, the author of the famous 
“ Windyridge”’ (115th Thousand), and “ The Rose 
of Glenconnel”’ is Mrs. Patrick MacGill’s first 
book, Both are 5s. net. 


“The Leatherwood God,” by W. D. Howells, 
the famous American novelist, is one of the 
most remarkable novels of the season (vide the 
Morning Post) “A great novel” (Ovflook), 
5s. net, 


BELLES LETTRES 


“ Poetry and the Renascence of Wonder,” by 
Theodore Watts-Dunton, 5s. net; “ Woman on 
Her Own,” Three Plays by Brieux, translated 
by Mrs. G. B. Shaw, J. B. Fagan, and B. Miall, 
5s. net; and “The Russian Arts,” by Rosa 
Newmarch, Illustrated, 5s. net, are all in demand, 


ARE HERBERT JENKINS’ BOOKS. 
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